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CHAPTER I 


HE afternoon grew steadily hotter. A drowsy still- 
ness pervaded the flat desolate countryside. The thin 
rarefied haze that hung over the marshes shimmered 
in the heat. Dust lay thick on the narrow stony 
road. 
The little man, patiently trudging along under his hiker’s 
peck: was visibly wilting. Fifty weeks in a drapery estab- 
ishment—even though it be a rather large establishment 
—is not the best kind of training for a holiday on the 
open road. Henry Downes had never attempted a walking 
tour before. He was beginning to appreciate some of the 
snags. 

“My goodness!” he murmured surprisingly—for he was 
A Very abstemious little man—“I’d give anything for a pint 
of beer!” 

He trudged on. He estimated that he had walked nearly 
four miles since leaving the last village. It couldn’t be 
long now before he came to some sign of civilization. No 
one had told him that the road he was traversing mean- 
dered for miles through the marshes without going any- 
where in particular. 

So he was almost at his last gasp when he did, at last, 
come to a house. He had seen it from some distance away, 
and had made a pathetic attempt to quicken his Krepe. 
His kindly brown eyes brightened in anticipation as he 
followed the high wall that enclosed an extensive garden. 
But when he reached the gate he groaned aloud. 

Never had he seen a more inhospitable house! The 
glimpses he could catch of it through the shrubbery showed 
only closely shuttered windows. The iron gates were pad- 
locked. They bore an enameled plate: 

Hawkers 
NO Canvassers 
Circulars 

Along the top of them were threaded several strands 
of barbed wire which were continued on the walls. Just 
inside stood a large sign announcing that: TRESPASSERS 
WILL BE PROSECUTED. 

Henry Downes collapsed on the grass beside the wall. 

“Empty!” he muttered feebly. “And I can’t go a step 
further!” z : 

The sun blazed down on him in fiendish glee. He had 
a momentary wistful vision of the cool aay interior of 
Downes’s Drapery Emporium. Then, suddenly, he cocked 
his head. He could hear music. k 

It seemed to be coming from the house behind him. After 
a while he struggled to his feet and approached the gates 
once more. There was no doubt about it. Either a gramo- 
phone or a radio was running in the closely shuttered house. 
It was not empty, after all. ay 

“They don’t exactly encourage visitors,” Henry told 
himself with a sigh. “Queer folks they must be, shut up 
like that. An old miser, perhaps. Or a lunatic, more 
likely.” 

Aa he turned he halted, shading his eyes from the sar- 
donic glare of the sun. Hope sprang anew in him. He 
had been so intent on this queer house that he had not 
noticed another, half a mile further on the road. Could 
he reach it before his legs failed him entirely? Adjusting 
his pack, he set off to try. : 

The marshes on each side of the road had now given place 
to a narrow strip of open water, and he realized that he 
must be approaching the sea, or at least the estuary of 
the river visible in the distance. He thought that he 
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could feel a suspicion of a breeze blowing in, and the 
thought cheered him tremendously. 

He plodded on through the dust. The road danced in 
front of him. His mouth and throat grew dryer than he 
would have believed possible. But eventually he reached 
am (gai: house. And, for the second time, he groaned 
aloud. 

The house was built on an island in the creek. It was 
connected to the end of the road by a brick causeway which, 
judging by its condition, was submerged at certain states 
of the tide. The causeway was dry enough now. The 
reason for Henry’s groan was the large notice board that 
adorned it: STRICTLY PRIVATE. TRESPASSERS 
WILL BE PROSECUTED. 

“Friendly lot of people round here!” he growled thickly. 
“Of all the selfish, unsociable. . . .” 

Henry Downes was annoyed. More than that—he was 
desperate. He decided to ignore the offensive notice board 
entirely. 

He crossed the causeway. When he reached the gate at 
its further end, another board inside the garden attracted 
his attention. BEWARE OF THE DOG. 

Henry was normally timid with dogs. It says a good 
deal for the state of mind which heat and thirst had 
brought about in him that he decided to ignore this warn- 
ing, too. He pushed open the creaking gate and strode 
boldly along the gravelled path that twisted among the 
shrubbery. 

Still another notice menaced him: BEWARE OF MAN- 
TRAPS. He laughed hoarsely. 

“They can’t do it!” he assured himself. “They daren’t 
do it! It’s illegal.” 

By now he was feeling very angry. An Englishman’s 
home might be his castle, but there was no need for all 
this kind of thing. Someone ought to be told about it. 

He swung round a clump of rhododendrons and found 
himself facing the house. He halted abruptly and his 
anger began to dissipate. The door of the house stood 
wide open. Sunning itself on the threshold lay a big black 


dog. 

It looked like a bloodhound. Henry stared at it, fas- 
cinated, expecting that at any moment it would spring to 
its feet and come tearing toward him. But apparently 
it had not heard him. It slept soundly, with a perfectly 
audible snore. 


path. It would simply be asking for trouble to waken 

that sleeping dog. There was another path which 
presumably led to the rear of the house. He would try his 
luck on this. 

Treading gingerly in the effort to make as little noise 
as possible, he came at last through a small kitchen garden 
to the back door of the house. This, too, was open. Cross- 
ing the stone flags outside it, he knocked gently. 

There was no response. He knocked again, more loudly, 
but no one came to the door, nor could he hear any sound 
of life inside. Taking a step forward, he risked a peep 
through the door into the kitchen beyond. He jumped 
back suddenly. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
stepped forward again. 

Contrary to expectation, the kitchen was not empty. A 
stout motherly body occupied a rocking chair on the hearth. 
Her head drooped forward on her ample bosom. A trim 
parlormaid sat near the table, leaning heavily against it. 
A large ginger cat lay stretched on the hearthrug. All were 
fast asleep. 


H` began cautiously to edge his way back along the 
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Hen 
in at the door. 
No one stirred. 

“Excuse me,” he said loudly, almost shouting. He might 
have saved his breath, for all that resulted. 

He was wondering what to do next when he noticed the 
pump over the sink. Beside it was a large pint mug. The 
temptation was irresistible. He tiptoed to the sink, filled 
the mug and drained it—twice. 

His action had not disturbed anybody. 
be as well to fade away without any fuss. 
refreshed, he turned back toward the door. 
mediately he trod on something. 

It was the ginger cat’s tail. Instead of the usual agon- 
ized squawk, the accident elicited only the faintest of 
squeaks. The ginger cat stretched itself, turned over, and 
went to sleep again. 

At this moment Henry Downes first realized that there 
was something wrong in the house. In the ordinary way 
cats strongly object to having their tails trodden on. Why 
was everyone asleep here? Why didn’t they wake up? 

A curious chill ran down Henry’s back, a chill which was 
not in any way due to the coldness of the water he had 
just drunk. He cast a rather wistful glance at the open 
door. Then he reluctantly crossed the hearth and shook 
the stout cook in the rocking chair. 

She moaned a little, and her lips twitched; but her eyes 
remained tightly closed. Definitely alarmed now, Henry 
transferred his attention to the trim parlormaid. The 
result was the same. He panted a little with his exertions, 
and the cold chill ran down his back again. 

He stood looking at the two sleeping women in helpless 
bewilderment; and after a while it occurred to him that 
it might be a good thing to make sure whether there was 
anyone else in the house or not. He was on the point 
of calling out when he suddenly restrained himself. After 
all, this was not a picnic, The state of affairs looked rather 
sinister to him. It would be better, perhaps, not to adver- 
tise his presence, but to proceed by stealth. $ 

There was a horrible creepy feeling at the back of his 
neck as he moved cautiously out of the kitchen. He told 
himself that he was several kinds of fool for meddling in 
something which was no concern of his. But he kept on 
along the passage until he came to two open doors facing 
one another. Choosing the one on the left, he gingerly 
peered into the room beyond, 

It was the dining-room. Two men were seated at the 
table with the remains of lunch before them. One was 
short and fat, red-faced and clean-shaven, The other was 
long and thin, rather pallid, with a straggling moustache. 
Both slept peacefully, leaning over the table. There was 
no sign of disorder in the room. Henry noticed that three 
people had partaken of the meal. 


Downes’s brown eyes opened wide as he stared 
A curious household, this. He coughed. 


Perhaps it would 
Feeling much 
Almost im- 


S he stared at the two sleepers it seemed to him that he 
heard a slight sound from the room across the passage. 
Turning quickly, he tiptoed to the door and looked in. 

Here, again, were two more sleepers, In a large armchair 
reclined a pleasant-faced young man. On a soft-cushioned 
settee lay a very beautiful girl. : 

His brain in a whirl, Henry stumbled into the room. 
He was past being surprised at what he had found. He 
had walked into some grotesque dream, and was now pre- 
pared for anything. a N 

He stood looking down at the girl; and as he studied her 
lovely face another queer thing happened. Going back 
nearly forty years he remembered the old nursery story of 
The Sleeping Beauty, of the kiss that brought the princess 
back to life. Circumstances were very similar here, He 
was perhaps not much of a prince; but he had made his 
way by accident to this hidden castle, and found everyone 
under a magic spell. e 

Silly, of course! Utterly childish! But Henry couldn’t 
rid himself of the idea that if he kissed this girl she would 
wake up. He grew hot and bothered with the thought. 
Kissing had no place in the routine of Downes’s Drapery 
Emporium. It was something he was not used to. And 
his discomfort increased as he made the astonishing dis- 
covery that he wanted—yes, really wanted!—to kiss this 
sleeping girl. A 

He had never wanted anything so much. He must be 
mad. He had fallen under the spell of this strange house. 
He struggled against the temptation but it was too strong 
for him. After a quick glance round he bent over and 
gently kissed the soft warm lips. x 

The girl did not stir. Her eyelids remained closed. 
Henry sighed deeply. 
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At this moment a very startling thing happened. 


. “Splendid idea, old chappie!” said a quiet voice. “But 
it doesn’t seem to have worked.” 
Scared out of his wits, Henry swung round. The 


penises young man in the armchair had come to 
ife, and was regarding him with a quizzical smile. 


CHAPTER II 


R a moment Henry could do no more than stare at 
the pleasant-faced young man in dumb amazement. 
Then he found his voice. 

“I—I’m sorry,” he stammered. “I suppose I ought 

not to have come in. But when I saw everyone asleep, I—” 

“Don’t apologize, old chappie,” interrupted the young 
man. “I oughn’t to have come in, either.” 

“Then you’re not—” Henry’s eyes goggled. “You haven’t 
—I mean, who are you?” 

“Im Clarence Knight, one of the Knights from Reddle- 
sham, Suffolk, you know. Who are you?” 

“Henry Downes. Downes’s Drapery Emporium, Brixton.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Downes.” Mr. Clarence Knight 
rose from his chair, crossed the room, and shook hands 
solemnly. ‘Perhaps I may call on you some time? I sell 
vacuum cleaners, you know.” 

“Do you?” Henry’s brain reeled. Somehow this conversa- 
tion seemed the most fantastic part of the dream. Vacuum 
cleaners! With all these people asleep in this mysterious 
house! Surely he must wake up soon? 

“Well, I try to,” continued Mr. Knight, with an idiotic 
pn: He was about thirty-five years of age with fair wavy 

air and gray eyes which looked as though they missed 
nothing. “Deuced hard work sometimes, old chappie. 
was hoping to do a bit of business here today, but—” he 
shrugged his broad shoulders “—no one seems interested.” 

“You mean that—you called here today on business—to 
sell vacuum cleaners ?” 

“Precisely.” 

“You—you found everyone asleep?” 


“Quite. Then I heard you coming, so I pretended to be 
asleep myself.” 
“Why?” 


“Frankly, old chappie, I was scared. Downright fright- 
ened. I mean—well, there’s something wrong here, isn’t 
there?” 

“There certainly is!” Henry studied the young man doubt- 
fully. Somehow, his story about vacuum cleaners didn’t 
carry conviction. “There’s no electric light here,” he added 
suddenly. 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“To work the cleaners.” 

“Oh, quite. I sell both kinds, you know.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Im not a peddler, old chappie.” Mr. Knight’s tone was 
injured. “I’m a salesman. I call first to make an appoint- 
ment for demonstration. Not until then do I produce my 
cleaners.” 

“Found it a long walk, didn’t you?” 

“I came on a bicycle.” 

“I didn’t see any bicycle.” 

“Perhaps you weren’t lookin: 
spread over the young man’s 
looking for?” 

Henry was still not convinced about the vacuum cleaners. 
He felt that Mr. Clarence Knight knew more about what 
was happening in this house than he pretended. Still, he 
realized that his own presence required some explanation, 
and he told the story of his search for a drink in detail. 

“And now,” he concluded, “what’s it all about?” 

“Ask me another, old chappie.” 

“What’s wrong with these people?” 

“At a guess, I’d say they’ve been drugged.” 

“Drugged! But who—why—” 

“You go too fast for me, Mr. Downes.” The young man 
shook his head thoughtfully as he gazed round the com- 
fortably furnished room. “Beautiful girl, isn’t she?” 

Henry blushed. “I don’t know what made me—” 

“Very natural impulse, old coon Lee Very natural, indeed! 
Funny about that house further back on the road, isn’t it?” 

“You mean the one that’s fastened up?” 

“Yes. I expect you thought it was empty. 
cupied.” 

“I know.” 

“How do you know?” 

Henry explained. Mr. Knight whistled softly. 

“Didn’t look much like business there. Didn’t look like 
much here, for that matter. Didn’t strike me that either 


The foolish smile 
“What were you 


for one.” 
ace again. 


But it’s oc- 
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house was particularly anxious to receive visitors. Did it 
Riniko syon that the occupiers were frightened of some- 
thing? 

“No.” Henry was startled. “But now you mention it—” 

“Both frightened of the same something, perhaps?” 

“It may bo” A ʻ 

“Is this what they were frightened of?” Mr. Knight in- 
dicated the sleeping girl. “Has the long expected blow 
fallen?” 

Henry gaped. Mr. Knight looked at him queerly. 

“Seen any owls about?” he asked. 

“Owls ?” 

“Never mind. Have a smoke.” 

Blindly, Henry took a cigarette from the proffered case. 
Mechanically, he accepted a light. He hardly knew what 
he was doing. He was not used to this kind of thing. It 
disturbed him—profoundly. Anyhow, what on earth had 
owls to do with a household of drugged people? 

“Well, what are we going to do?” he managed to say 
after a while. “Send for the police?” 

“There’s no telephone.” 

“You’ve got a bicycle.” 

“Yes.” Mr. Knight grinned again. “I think it’ll be easier 
to wait until someone wakens upi 

Henry sat down. He felt suddenly weary, tired out. 

Mr. Knight prowled about the room. He paused by the 
slee: ing girl, and raised one of her eyelids. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “she’s been drugged.” 

He continued his pacing. Henry watched him drowsily. 
After a while he darted out of the room and across the 
passage. 

Curious how sleepy he was getting! Henry fought against 
an ever-increasing desire to close his eyes. It was absurd 
to want to sleep in such circumstances. But he could 
hardly raise the cigarette to his lips. 

The cigarette! A moment of horrified realization brought 
him to his feet. The cigarette was drugged! He tossed it 
into the fireplace and took a step across the room. Then 
he tottered, and collapsed into a chair again. 

In less than no time he was anxiously watching a ginger 
cat on a bicycle chase an owl which was flying away with 
a vacuum cleaner. ... 


ENRY DOWNES came back to consciousness to find 
that someone was shaking him vigorously. He tried 
to open his eyes, but the lids refused to budge. Nor 

would his lips frame the words he wanted to say. 

“Who is this fellow?” asked a loud angry voice. “What 
does it all mean?” £ 

“I really don’t know, sir,” protested another voice, much 
milder, rather deferential. “You forget that I have been 
a victim of this—er—outrage myself.” 

“Can’t you waken Aileen?” 

“Not yet, sir. Miss Porter seems quite unconscious.” 

“It’s the very devil! Look here, Wilson, there’s no two 
ways about it. Timothy Haslam is behind this.” 

“I don’t see who else—” 

“Of course you don’t! It couldn’t be anyone else. I 
don’t know what his idea is, but I’m going to find out. 
Come on! Well see the old scoundrel straight away.” 

“But Miss Porter, sir. And this man. Is it safe to—” 

“Oh, come on! They both look like sleeping for hours 
yet. We shan’t be long.” 

“Very good, sir. Shall I take a—” 

“Of course you will! And see that it’s loaded.” 

The voices ceased, and Henry could hear the two men 
hurry from the room. Drowsily he wondered what was 
going to happen to Mr. Timothy Haslam. 

He tried to open his eyes, and this time he was success- 
ful. He was surprised to see the lamp burning in the 
room, the closely shuttered windows. ow long had he 
been asleep? 

And where was Mr. Knight? Neither of the two voices 
had been his. Henry sat up and looked round searchingly. 
The girl still slept on the settee. But there was no sign 
of Mr. Knight. . 

He rose to his feet. He felt dizzy and_unsteady, but 
otherwise all right. He investigated his wallet, and found 
that his money was untouched. Why had Mr. Knight 
drugged him? 

e managed to stumble to the door, cross the passage, 
and look into the room opposite. There was no lamp lit in 
it, but sufficient light came through the open door to en- 
able him to see that the room was empty. . 

He wandered back to the room and stood looking down 
at the girl. She had a face like a Madonna, he thought, 
pure, serene and lovely. 
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Quite suddenly she opened her eyes. Though they were 
heavy yet with sleep, he was thrilled by the vivid blueness 
of them. 

“Hello!” she said doubtfully. 

“Hello!” said Henry. 

“Who are you?” 

He told her. 

“Where’s Uncle Bob? And Mr. Wilson?” 

“I—I think they’ve gone to see Mr. Haslam.” 

“Oh, dear! More trouble!” Sleep cleared away from the 
blue eyes, and Henry now decided that he had never seen 
a more vivacious impudent little face. “Good gracious!” 
The girl sat up, realizing something of the situation. “It’s 


night! I’ve been asleep since lunch-time. What’s the 
matter?” 
“I don’t know. You’ve been drugged, I think.” 
“Drugged?” 
“Mr. Knight said so. He drugged me, too.” 
“Who’s Mr. Knight?” 


“He sells vacuum cleaners.” 

The blue eyes opened wide. “Am I dippy? Or are you? 
What are you doing here, anyway?” 

Henry started to explain. He had got out only a few 
words when he broke off, staring. The girl’s movements 
had disarranged her light summer frock. One white 
shoulder was partially exposed. And on that shoulder 
Henry could distinctly see a small picture of an owl. 


CHAPTER III 


IS surprise was too obvious to be overlooked. 
“What is the matter now?” asked the girl. 
“Your—your shoulder,” faltered Henry. 

you seen it?” 

_“Good Lord! That’s nothing. Have you never had a 
sister?” She misunderstood him and slipped the dress back 
into position. “I thought you’d seen a ghost!” 

“But really—at the back—that owl—” 

“That what?” 

“An owl—drawn on your shoulder.” 

It was necessary for the girl to stand before a mirror 
to see the drawing crudely executed in ink on her white 
flesh. She was as surprised as Henry had been. 

“Well, of all the—Who’s done that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What’s it mean?” 

geet shook his head. 
any owls about.” 

“It wasn’t there at lunch-time. Someone’s done it while 
I’ve been—drugged.” A trace of anxiety crept into the blue 
eyes. “Lordy! I wonder—” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Never mind.” She sat down with decision. 
“Tell me about this Mr. Knight.” 

Henry resumed his story. The girl listened intently, 
showing a particular interest in the pretended seller of 
vacuum cleaners. 

“So everyone in the house was drugged?” she com- 
mented. “Except Mr. Knight.” 

“That’s right.” 

She laughed suddenly, surprisingly, merrily. 

“You must have wondered what sort of a place you’d 
got to, Mr. Downes,” she gurgled. 

Henry thought he had never seen more beautiful teeth, 
but_he didn’t feel like laughing. 

“I’m still wondering,” he said severely. 

“Of course you are, you poor dear! I expect you’re 
dying to be off, too. But you really must wait until Uncle 
Bob comes back so that you can tell him all about Mr. 
Knight.” 

“How long will your uncle be, Miss—I presume you are 


Miss Porter? 

“Yes, Aileen for short. How long’s Uncle Bob been 

one?” 

“I should think about an hour.” 

“He’s had plenty of time to—” Miss Porter glanced 
at the clock, and burst out laughing again. “How scrump- 
tious! He’s forgotten all about the tide!” 

“The tide?” 

“It’s high about ten tonight. The causeway will be cov- 
ered by now. He won’t be able to get back.” 

“And I?” Henry’s face lengthened. “Can’t I get 
across—” 

“Oh, I’ll take you over in the boat. What say? Shall we 
go now? A spot of fresh air wouldn’t do us any harm. 


We can walk along the road until we meet Uncle Bob.” 
She broke off suddenly as a piercing scream came from 


“Have 


“Mr. Knight asked if I’d seen 
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somewhere in the house, followed immediately by another. 

“G-good Lord!” Henry faltered. “What’s that?” 

“That’s Kate,” said Miss Porter practically. “Hysterics. 
Come on!” 

She dashed from the room with Henry padding heavil. 
after her. In the kitchen they found the motherly coo! 
trying to calm the trim parlormaid. 

“What’s the trouble, Susan?” asked Miss Porter. 

“I dunno, Mum.” The cook patted the parlormaid’s 
hand as though it were a piece of dough. “We was sittin’ 
’ere talkin’, like, when all of a sudden she ’ollers out, near 
Peai, me out of me wits. An’ I can’t make ’ead nor 
tail—” 

“Come now, Kate! Tell me what’s the matter.” 

“I—I want to go home,” sobbed the maid brokenly. “I 
daren’t stay here—it’s a horrible place. I want to go home. 
I—I’m frightened. There’s something wrong. hy did 
everyone sleep all afternoon? That’s what I want to know. 
And there was a face looking in at the window—” 


ENRY glanced at the window. It was quite dark out- 
H side, and he could see nothing but the reflection of the 

kitchen in the glass. He crossed over with the uncom- 
fortable feeling that someone was watching him from 
outside. Rather hastily, he fastened the shutters over the 
window. 

“He was a murderer, I’m sure!” Kate’s voice was rising 
to a scream again. “Black shining eyes! Yellow teeth! 
And a horrible scar down one side of his face. I saw him 
looking at me. Then he disappeared and—” 

“Just a tramp, probably, who lost his way.” 

“Why didn’t Rover bark at him? Why should he look 
at me like that? Oh—oh—” 


“Never mind, Kate. You'll be all right now. Mr. 
Downes has fastened the shutters and—” 

“I want to go home. I want to go home. . . .” 

It took some time to calm the terrified girl. When her 


hysterical sobbing had quieted into comparative silence, 
Aileen Porter led the way from the kitchen. 

“I wonder if she did see someone,” she mused, halting in 
the passage. 

“Wouldn’t the dog—” 

“That’s what makes me think she must have imagined 
it. Rover’s a good house dog. Kicks up a terrific shindy if 
anyone comes, though he’s perfectly harmless.” 

“He was drugged, too, you know,” said Henry, looking 
on the black side, and feeling far from happy. “Perhaps 
he hasn’t recovered yet.” 

“Or perhaps Uncle Bob took him along. Yes, on the 
whole Í should say Kate did see someone. She’s quite a 
sensible girl as a rule. Well, what’s the next step, Mr. 
Downes? How does this affect us? Do we carry out our 
original plan? Or do you think we ought to stay here?” 

Henry looked into the eager young face so close to his, 
and sighed. He didn’t want to go out into the darkness 
one little bit. It was safer and more comfortable inside. 

“Just as you like,” he said. 

“If there is someone hanging about in the garden it 
might be better—” Aileen stopped short, wide eyes fixed on 
the door. And Henry, following the direction of her gaze, 
shivered. 

A dark ominous pool was creeping under the door, 
spreading out widely on the tiled floor of the hall. 

“That’s—blood, isn’t it?” breathed the girl. 

“Looks like it,” agreed Henry, almost inaudibly. 

“Come on! Let’s see.” 

Aileen opened the door with a jerk. She stood rigid, her 
hand on the knob, her blue eyes hardening. 

“The devils!” she muttered hoarsely. “Oh, the filthy 
cruel devils!” 

The lamplight shone through the door. Stretched on the 
wide step outside lay the body of the big black dog. Its 
throat had been cut. 

“I can’t somehow believe,” Henry began uncertainly, 
“that Mr. Knight would—” 

There was a whirring sound, and something whizzed past 
his ear, thudding inte the woodwork of the door. Turning 
breathlessly, he saw a long slender knife, still quivering 
with the fdrce of its impact. 

Suddenly grabbing Aileen, he pushed her back into the 
hall, and slammed the door. A moment later he opened it 
again, pulled the knife out of the wood, then slammed it 


once more. And this time he locked it. 
“Heavens!” he gasped. “That was a—a nasty experi- 
ence!” 


The girl looked at him curiously. “Why trouble to bring 
the knife in?” 
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“It may possibly be some measure of protection.” 
“In case of—” 
“Well, we know there’s someone out there now, don’t we? 


They may try to get in.” 
to keep them out?” 


“And you're going to tr 

“Why, of course! We don’t want treating like that poor 
dog, do we?” 

Aileen laughed brokenly, a queer little laugh with a hint 
of tears in it. 

“I rather like you, Mr. Downes. 

Henry blushed. In all his forty years he didn’t remem- 
ber anyone calling him a sport before. And he knew he 
didn’t deserve it. He wasn’t a sport really. He was just 
a very frightened little draper from Brixton. But it 
sounded rather nice. 

“I—I think Pd better go around,” he stammered, sticking 
the knife into his belt, “and see that all the windows and 
doors are securely fastened.” 

“You’re quite sure that we're in for a siege, then?” 

_ “I don’t know,” said Henry for perhaps the twentieth 
time. His voice grew firmer. “But there’s one thing I do 
know—neither you nor I must wander out into that garden 
vae there’s a desperate criminal there throwing knives 
about.” 

“Okay, chief!” smiled Aileen shakily. 
defences.” 

They walked round from room to room, making sure that 
the windows were closed. Luckily, both shutters and doors 
were sturdy, and could be bolted securely. 

“And that’s that,” said Henry as they returned to the 
lounge. “No one can get in now—at least without giving 
us good warning. I suppose we needn’t bother going round 
upstairs?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Then what do we do next?” 

“Supper,” said Aileen. “I’m hungry. Sit down. TIl see 
what Susan can do for us.” 

Left to himself, Henry sat down. Perhaps a cigarette 
would do him good, soothe his unsteady nerves. He lit one, 
and lay back in his chair, trying to make some sense of the 
situation. 

He hadn’t the faintest idea what was happening. All 
he knew was that somehow danger threatened; and that 
whatever the reason for it all might be, he had dropped into 
it. So far as he could see, he was here for the night, part 
and parcel of this mysterious household, a target for mur- 
derous knives, a victim of circumstances he did not under- 
stand. 

Useless to pretend that the prospect pleased him! The 
Drapery Emporium at Brixton had never seemed more al- 
luring. And yet he was conscious of a strange exhilaration, 
a kind of don’t-care madness very foreign to his usual prim 
temperament. 

He had forgotten that forty is the dangerous age; and 
he went hot all over as he suddenly remembered how he 
had tried to waken Aileen Porter. . . . She returned, fol- 
lowed by the parlormaid carrying a supper tray. 


CHAPTER IV 


u OU’D better go to bed, Kate,” said Aileen, “If 
Mr. Porter wants anything when he comes in, TIl 
see about it. Put a hot-water bottle in the spare 
room, please. Mr. Downes is staying the night.” 

“Very well, Miss.” The maid hesitated. She was still 
rather pale and shaky. “Is—is it safe to go to bed, 

Miss?” 

“Is it safe, Henry?” 

“Of course!” snapped Henry, wishing he were snugly 
en sheets behind a locked door. “It’s always safe 
in bed! 


You’re a sport!” 


“We'll see to our 


Aileen handed him a cup of coffee. 

“You’re rather enjoying your little self, aren’t you?” 
she smiled as the maid went out. 

“I can’t say that I am.” He remembered something, 
and he watched her closely as he spoke. “It might be more 
comfortable if you explained what is going on.” 
deaa ape Good Lord, man! I haven’t the faintest 
idea. 

“You know something about it.” 

“Do 12” 

“You know, for instance, who Mr. Haslam is, and why 
your uncle should consider him responsible for the drug- 
ging. You know something about that drawing of an owl 
on your shoulder.” ; i 

“Yes, I suppose I gave that away.” Aileen smiled at 
him again. “You don’t miss much, Henry, do you? I 
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didn’t want to say anything about it before because— 
well, it was none of your business. But you’ve insisted 
on getting yourself mixed up in it,” the blue eyes twinkled 
again, “so I might-as well tell you all I know. 

“It’s mighty little, anyhow. Have another sandwich. 
First about Mr. Haslam. He lives in that house half a 
mile down the road. I expect you saw it—all shuttered 
and locked up.” 

“Yes, I saw it. 
lunatic.” 

“And then you came on here and saw all our notice 
boards! Gee! It must have seemed funny to you. And 
it is funny, really, when you know the reason. 

“Uncle Bob and Mr. Haslam were partners in business. 
Stock-brokers in rather a big way, with offices in Col- 
chester and London. They quarrelled—I’ll tell you what 
about in a minute—and dissolved partnership. They both 
retired from business and came to live where they could 
devote themselves exclusively to the prosecution of the feud 
between them. It’s a very bitter affair, I can assure you. 
Our notice boards were put up specially for Mr, Haslam’s 
benefit. His house is locked up merely to keep Uncle Bob 
out. 

“Sounds crazy to me,” muttered Henry. e 4 

“It is crazy—absolutely! They’re both a bit dippy— 
just on this one subject. They’ve nothing else to do, you 
know. Like a couple of kids playing at pirates.” 

“But surely they don’t carry this feud of theirs to the 
extent of drugging——” 

“Of course they don’t!” 

“Your uncle seemed very sure——” 

“Ive told you he’s dippy. It would be the first explana- 
tion to come into his mind, and he’d act on it without 
stopping to think. I’m perfectly certain Mr. Haslam never 
did a thing like that. He’s quite a darling, really.” 

“Who did drug you, then?” 

“Who drugged you, Henry?” t 

“Heavens! Do you think that Mr. Knight——” 

“Listen! PII tell you the rest. The quarrel between 
Uncle Bob and Mr. Haslam was due to a burglary. It’s 
just over a year ago now. About fifty thousand pounds 
worth of bonds were taken from the safe in their London 
office. Each blamed the other because the bonds had been 
left in the safe instead of being deposited in a bank. Each 
considered the other responsible, see?” A 

“Yes, But I don’t see what this has got to do with Mr. 
Knight.” , X ner: 

“Well, the burglary was committed by a notorious crimi- 
nal called The ‘Owl——” 

“I say!” 1 . F 

“He left a card in the safe, With a little picture of an 
owl drawn on it. The police told us he always did this. 
They told us a lot more about him, too—what a clever 
chap he was, and all that kind of thing. But they didn’t 
catch him.” 

“And you think——” 

“This is certainly a picture i of an oe on my shoulder, 
isn’t it? His signature, so speak.” 

“But why should he come here? What’s he after?” 

“That’s something I don’t know. I’ve told you all I can.” 

They were silent for a while. Henry absent-mindedly 
sipped at his coffee. It had gone cold. Á y 

Suddenly, breaking into the stillness with startling 
abruptness, a bell jangled somewhere in the house. 


CHAPTER V 


ILEEN’S eyes opened wide as she stared at Henry. 
“That’s the front door bell,” she whispered. 
“W-what shall we do?” 
“We'd better open it, hadn’t we?” Bye 
“Wait!” Henry’s cup clattered in its saucer as he laid it 
down. “Your uncle wouldn’t ring?” 
“No.” 


I decided it must be occupied by a 


“And no one can cross the causeway?” 

“Not till the tide goes out.” 5 

“Phen it must be someone who’s been hanging about out- 
side for a long time.” 

“Yes. I see what you mean. 
take any notice.” i k 

The bell janeled again, Ta again. 
startling with each repetition. 

“We Sant o on like this,” muttered Henry. He had a 
brainwave. i say! Can I have the cord from that pic- 
ture?” 

“Sure, Why?” z 

“IPye thought of something. 


Perhaps we’d better not 


Its effect was more 


Just an idea. It'll be all 
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right if there’s only one of them at the door. Shall we 
risk it?” 

“If you will, I will.” 

_Henry detached the cord from the picture, made a run- 
ning noose in one end, and stole quietly to the front door 
as the bell rang once more. 

“Who’s there?” he called. 

“Oh, is that you, old chappie?” replied a familiar voice. 
“Mind if I come in a minute?” 

“Mr. Knight!” Henry whispered to Aileen. He called 
again: “What do you want?” 

“I want to see the lady of the house.” 

“She doesn’t require a vacuum cleaner.” 

““Tisn’t that, old chappie. I’ve got a present for her.” 
_ Henry glanced enquiringly at Aileen who was listening 
intently. She nodded. 

“The last time I opened this door,” he said, “someone 
threw a knife at me.” 

“Deuced bad manners,” agreed Mr. Knight’s voice. “And 
someone’s made quite a nasty mess out here.” 

“You'll understand that we’re not taking any more risks,” 
continued Henry. He considered that he was doing very 
bie in the circumstances. “You'll have to show your bona 

es. 

“And how do I do that?” 

“TIl open the door a little way. You'll put both your 
hands through so that we can see there’s no knife or any 
kind of weapon in them.” 

“Good enough for me. Carry on.” 

OLDING the cord in readiness, Henry waited while 
Aileen drew the bolt and unlocked the door. His feet 

. Were braced against the floor to prevent the door 
being suddenly flung wide. As it slowly opened, two hands 
came into view, one above the other. With really re- 
markable celerity he slipped the noose over them, and 
drew the cord tight. At the same moment he jammed the 
door against the intruding arms, holding them motionless 
until he had securely fastened the wrists together. Wrap- 
ping the cord round his own hand to prevent any violent 
pull jerking it away, he opened the door more widely. 

_“You can come in now,” he said, snatching the knife from 
his belt. “But don’t try any tricks.” 

Mr. Knight did not try any tricks. He neither charged 
forward nor tried to escape. Instead he strolled in with- 
out ara rinning amiably at his bound wrists. 

“Cute little wheeze,” he said, as Aileen locked and bolted 
the door behind him. “Your idea, old chappie?” 

“Yes,” said Henry —- 

“Might not have worked so well with someone else, of 
course. In fact with some pars I know it would have 
been positively dangerous. owever, all’s well that ends 
well, as Mr. What’s-his-name says. 
to waken the lady up at last. 
old chappie.” 

“Shut up!” snapped Henry, reddening. “Come in here.” 

He led his captive into the lounge. Aileen followed, 
watching Mr. Knight with interest. She helped Henry 
fasten him into a chair with more picture cord. 

He made no attempt at resistance. 

“Rousing reception you’re giving me,” he said cheer- 
fully, “?Tisn’t often people grow so fond of me all at 
once. 

“We want to ask you a few questions,” said Aileen. She 
sat down facing him. “Why did you drug us all this after- 
noon?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“It’s no use denying it,” Henry broke in. 
could possibly have drugged me.” 

“And how did I drug you, old chappie?” 

“You know quite well. The cigarette you gave me—” 

“The cigarette! I see now! I wondered why you blamed 
me.” Mr. Knight’s gray eyes narrowed as they focussed on 
the half-smoked cigarette still lying on the hearth. “That’s 
the remains of it, isn’t it?” 

Ban picked it up. pros Lish 

‘Well, put it in my mouth. Light it. If it drugge 
it should drug me, eh?” s gred yon 

“I suppose so.” 

Both Henry and Aileen watched the experiment with ex- 


I see you’ve managed 
Nothing like perseverance, 


“No one else 


citement. Mr. Knight puffed regularly at the cigarette 
smoking it to the end. It had not the lightest effect on 
im, 


“Satisfied?” he inquired. 

“I can’t understand that,” murmured Henry puzzled. “If 
I wasn’t drugged that way, how on earth—” 

“PI tell you, old chappie. You were drugged in precisely 
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the same way as everyone else in the house. When I came 
back into the room and found you fast asleep, it gave me 
quite a nasty jar. I couldn’t see how it had been done 
because I knew you'd only just come into the house. 1 
started thinking about poison gas, and all sorts of queer 
things like that. Made me quite nervous, I can assure you. 
Then I remembered that you’d helped yourself to a drink 
of water from the pump. I went to have a look at this, 
and found the solution to the problem. There’s a filter un- 
der the sink, as you know, Miss Porter. Someone had opened 
this and placed inside it a fair quantity of a harmless but 
porerful sedative which dissolves rather slowly in water. 

veryone in the house had been dosing himself during the 
morning with this doctored water. Mr. Downes got only 
the fag end of it, which explains why his sleep didn’t last 
so long as the others.” 

Henry looked at Aileen. 


"s HAT must be right,” he said slowly. “It’s the only 
possible explanation of what happened to me.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “it may be so. “But we don’t 

know that our friend here didn’t monkey with the filter.” 

She turned back to Mr. Knight. “What were you doing 

in the house?” 

“F asn’t Mr. Downes told you about my vacuum clean- 

ers?” 

“Yes, he has! And I don’t believe a word of it!” 

Mr. Knight grinned. “I hardly thought you would. But 
it was the best excuse I could think of on the spur of the 
moment.” 

He sat forward suddenly. And Henry saw with amaze- 
ment that the prisoner was free. He saw also the tiny 
oe revolver that had magically appeared in his 

and. 

“You're not too good at tying knots, old chappie,” he went 
on. “TIl give you a lesson some time. Forgive me if I 
appear in rather a hurry just now. There’s work to be 

one.” 

He rose from the chair and poured himself a cup of 

coffee. 
“You think I’m The Owl, Miss Porter,” he continued. 
“I’m not—but I don’t expect you to believe it. Appearances 
are rather against me.” He drank the coffee. “We must 
get a move on. I said I had a present for you. You’d better 
come with me—both of you—and collect it.” 

Neither Henry nor Aileen stirred. 

“Quickly! Please!” he said. 

There was a new quality in his voice, a sternness that 
commanded respect. Aileen slowly rose to her feet. The 
revolver turned toward Henry, and he jumped to attention 
by her side. 

“Open the door, please,” Mr. Knight commanded. “There’s 
no danger—at present. Bring that electric torch with you.” 

In view of the revolver, it seemed foolish to argue. Henry 
walked slowly to the door with Aileen close at his heels. 
Mr. Knight brought ap the rear. 

“Keep to the left,” he said as they passed through the 
door into the darkness of the night outside. And after a 
few steps: “Show your light on that bush.” 

The circle of light disclosed the body of a man lying be- 
neath the bush. It also disclosed the fact that he was 
securely bound and gagged. 

“My knots are a trifle better than yours,” chuckled Mr. 
Knight. “He doesn’t show any sign of getting loose.” 

“Who is this?” asked Aileen. 

“The little present I mentioned, Miss Porter. 
anywhere you can—er—store him?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He’s rather a dangerous gentleman—and he may have 
friends of the same calibre about. He’s quite adequately 
fastened up, but I’d feel more comfortable if he were under 
lock and key.” i 

“We could put him in a cellar. But—” 

“Carry him in, please. Td do it myself, but you might 
try to truss me up again.” 

enry felt bewildered, and he guessed that the girl was 
equally uncertain of herself. They both hesitated to follow 
these instructions. For all they knew, they might be help- 
ing The Owl to carry out his mysterious plans. 

“Quickly, please!” said Mr. Knight again. And for the 
second time that stern quality in his voice commanded 
obedience. | 

They carried the prisoner into the house. As they passed 
under the hall lamp Aileen noticed the scar down one side 
of his ugly face, the fierce brutal ger. 

“Why!” she cried. “It’s the man Kate saw looking in at 
the window!” 


Have you 
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“You are quite right, in that conclusion, Miss Porter.” 

“Is he The Owl?” 

“Hardly. He’s just an underling. But he’s responsible for 
killing your dog, and throwing that knife at you.” 

“You seem to know everything that has happened.” 

“I ought to,” admitted Mr. Knight. “I’ve been here 
all the time.” He advanced to the top of the stairs leading 
down to the cellars, and flashed the torch. “Do you mind 
if I hurry you? There isn’t much time to spare.” 

By the light of the torch, the captive was carried down 
the stone Riepe and deposited in an empty wine-cellar the 
door of which had a strong though rusty lock. 

“He should be out of mischief now,” said Mr. Kolgas, 
locking the door and dropping the key in his pocket. “I’m 
not frightened of him releasing himself. And I don’t think 
anyone but we three knows what has happened to him, so 
we needn’t fear his friends.” 

They returned to the hall. 

“What does he want? What was he doing here? Why 
did he—” 

“He wouldn’t say,” grinned Mr. Knight. “I asked him.” 

“But you know something about him, don’t you? You’re 
not what you pretend—” 

“I know just this.” The foolish grin vanished completely 
from Mr. Knight’s pleasant face, leaving it strangely stern. 
“I know that you’re in grave danger. The whole business 
is typical of The Owl’s methods. He always aims at terrify- 
ing his victims before he strikes.” 

“And drugging them?” 

“No, That’s something I can’t fathom yet. But since 
then—the drawing on your shoulder which I heard you dis- 
cussing, the face at the window, the flung knife—all cal- 
culated to frighten you. He’s a very wise old bird.” 

Re ied should The Owl come here? What does he 
want?” 

Mr. Knight thrust his face close to the girl’s, and looked 
deep into her worried blue eyes. 

“Don’t you know, Miss Porter?” 

“No, I don’t! Honestly! I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Then TIl have to find out somewhere else.” Mr. Knight 
turned toward the door. “Don’t go out. Lock the door 
and keep it locked. Don’t open to anyone but me.” His 
gray eyes twinkled. “And don’t pay too much attention to 
friend Henry’s brainwaves, or they may land you into very 
serious trouble.” 

The next moment he was gone. 


CHAPTER VI 


3 ELL, that’s a devil!” said Ailen. 

Henry didn’t approve of young ladies using strong 
language, but he felt that the present was hardly a 
propitious moment for protest. 

“Rather!” he agreed. 

“He makes you do things, doesn’t he?” 

“He made us.” 

“He admitted that he wasn’t a vacuum salesman. And 
I don’t believe now that he’s anything to do with The Owl. 
T’'ll bet he’s a detective!” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” agreed Henry. He was so 
puzzled and bewildered that he would have agreed to 
anything. 

“But I wish I knew what it was all about.” The girl’s 
bright eager face became worried. “And I wish I knew 
what has happened to Uncle Bob.’ 

“He'll be all right,” said Henry, without much confi- 

. “He had someone with him.” 

“Wilson—yes. I don’t like Wilson much.” 

“Who is he?” 


“Sort of secretary to Uncle Bob. Waits on him hand 
and foot.” 

“They took the revolver with them,” 

“Hell!” Aileen jumped. “Why didn’t you tell me that 
before?’ 

“I’ve only just remembered. And it’s all to the good, 
isn’t it? Protection against—” 

“It’s all to the bad. Uncle Bob’s not fit to carry a gun. 
He’s quite capable of shooting Mr. Haslam. And Wilson 
daren’t say no to him about anything.” 

They returned to the lounge. Aileen was restless and 
uneasy. She paced about the room so quickly that Henry 
grew dizzy with watching her. 

“I wish you wouldn’t do that,” he complained, “You 
make me nervous.” 

“It's no good!” She stopped suddenly. “TIl have to 
“Where?” 
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“After Uncle Bob. I’ve got to find him.” 

Oh, I know! He also said that there was no danger 
at present. Where’s he gone, anyhow?” 

A silly question to ask, thought Henry. He was not Mr. 
Knight’s keeper—thank goodness! 
vf “If it’s safe for him it’s safe for me,” Aileen went on, 

I’m going!” 

“Very well,” Henry agreed reluctantly. “But I hope 
were not being foolish.” 

On the far side of the kitchen garden, a small boat- 
house was built among the willows. They stole toward 
this, instinctively making as little noise as possible. In- 
side it was a sailing dinghy with a little outboard motor 
attached. 

_“Mr. Knight’s evidently taken the other,” said Aileen, un- 
hitching the painter. “We won’t start the motor in case 
anyone is about. Wed better just cross the creek and 
walk on the road, don’t you think? We might meet Uncle 
Bob there.” 

“All right,” agreed Henry, helping to push the boat out. 

It did not take long to row around the little island and 
reach the far side of the creek. They fastened the boat 
carefully to a post, and set off at a brisk pace along the 
road. 

They reached their destination without further speech. 
The gates were padlocked as Henry had seen them before. 
The house showed up dimly among the surrounding trees. 
They could see no light anywhere in its black bulk. 

Aileen pulled at the old-fashioned bell beside the gate. 
They could hear the creaking of the wire, but not the 
ringing of the bell itself. After waiting a few moments, 
she pulled again. 

A door closed gently in the distance. The gravel patch 
crunched softly under the feet of someone cautiously ap- 
proaching. Then a quavering high-pitched voice called: 

“Who’s there? What do you want?” 

“Hello, Mr. Haslam! This is Aileen Porter. 
for Uncle Bob.” p 

There was a perceptible pause before the voice said: 
“He isn’t here.” 

“But he came here, Mr. Haslam. Over two hours ago.” 

“I know he did. He’d got some kind of bee in his bon- 
net, so I sent him back with a flea in his ear.” 

“Pond of insects, aren’t you? Come on—tell me all 
about it. He hasn’t come home, you know.” 

“He will. He’ll turn up in the morning like the bad 
penny he is.” The voice developed a wheezy chuckle. “Take 
my word for it, my dear. He’ll turn up.” 

“And Wilson?” k 

“Wilson’s with him, wherever he is.” 

“What did he say to you when—” 

“Im sorry I can’t stay to talk to you, my dear. PI 
catch my death of cold. Night air never did agree with 
me. Run along back to bed, and don’t worry about your 
precious uncle. He’ll turn up in the morning. Good-night, 
my dear. Good-night.” j 

The gravel crunched again, more loudly. The distant 
door elcsed with a perceptible slam. Aileen stared through 
the gate. 

“What do you think about that?” she asked at last. | 

“J don’t know your Mr. Haslam,” said Henry judicially, 
“but it seemed to me that he was—” 


I’m looking 


as F course he was! You’ve got ideas, Henry, if you’d 

O only allow them to emerge. He was lying. He knows 

perfectly well where Uncle Bob is.” 

“That’s what I thought. And I’d go further than that. 
I got the very definite impression—” 

“You do take some time to spit it out. You mean that 
Uncle Bob is in that house?” 3 ; 

Mr. Haslam was so very sure about him turning up 
in the morning—” 5 les 

“That’s right. You’ve hit the nail right on the head, 
Henry. I'll bet a quid he’s in there.” 

“A prisoner?” j a 

“Probably. I’m going to try to get in.” k 

Delighted with his unsuspected powers of deduction, 
Henry was quite willing to help to verify them. 

“How do you propose to do that?” 5 

“Heaven knows! We may find an open window, or some- 
thing of the kind. Failing that, we'll have to tempt Mr. 
Haslam out again, and slip in while his back’s turned. 
We'll manage it somehow. Come on! Let’s shin over 
this wall.” $ ; 

“There’s barbed wire on the top.” , 

“I know.” Aileen took off her coat and flung it on to the 
top of the wall. “If we’re careful we'll be all right.” 


(14 


The climbing of the wall did not present much difficulty. 
Once over, they examined the first window they came to, 
and it was evident that they were going to have difficulty 
in finding a way into the house. The window was covered 
by a strong wooden shutter, secured by sturdy iron bolts 
which fastened inside. 

Somewhat disheartened, they set off on a cautious circuit 
of the house. They passed window after window, safely 
guarded in the same way. It seemed that they would have 
2 try their plan of tempting Mr. Haslam to open a 

oor. 

And then fortune favored them. At the back of the 
house they discovered a small window near to the ground. 
Evidently its function was to admit light to a cellar be- 
neath the kitchen. It had been protected by iron bars, 
but for some reason the bars had been cut away. And the 
window itself was open. 

“Crumbs!” breathed Aileen. “We're in luck!” 

„Henry was doubtful. It occurred to him that this in- 
vitation to enter might be a trap, but he knew they would 
have to risk it. 

“TIl get in first,” he said, wishing himself a thousand 
miles away, “then I can give you a hand.” 

It was easy to slip through the window feet first. For 
a moment he hung there, clutching the remains of the iron 
bars, fully expecting that someone would grab his legs. 
But nothing happened. He let go of the bars. The drop 
was not more than a few inches. 

“All right!” he said. “Come on!” 

Aileen followed without hesitation. He caught her round 
the waist and set her gently on her feet. 

“Splendid!” he murmured. “No noise at all.” 

He turned away from the little window. Almost imme- 
diately he stumbled over something on the floor, something 
soft and yielding that could only be the body of a man. 


CHAPTER VII 
NOR one frenzied second Henry thought that he must 
scream. Then he managed to suppress the momentary 
panic, and clutched Aileen’s arm. 
“The light!” he gasped. “The light!” 

She flashed the torch. Its beam disclosed a stout rubicund 
man lying on the stone floor, bound and gagged. 

“Ye gods!” she exclaimed. “It’s Uncle Bob!” 

The prisoner’s fat jolly face was an alarming color, livid. 
When they hurriedly removed the gag from his mouth, they 
discovered that his condition was due to anger rather than 
suffocation, 

“My soul and body!” he exploded at once. “When I get 
my hands on Timothy Haslam: a 

“Ssh!” warned Aileen, unfastening the rope round his 
legs, “Not so much noise.” 

“And Wilson, too! I’ll break his——” 

“Don’t talk until we get out of here.” 

It took quite a while to remove the various bonds. Robert 
Porter groaned as he scrambled stiffly to his feet. 

“A hell of a row!” he went on, rubbing his cramped 
limbs. “Someone’s going to pay for this! Of all the——” 

“For the love of Mike, do be quiet! Weve got to get 
out of here without being heard.” 

“Get out? Run away? Not me! I’m going to find Timothy 
Haslam and——” 

“You're going to do nothing of the kind, Uncle Bob. 
You're coming straight home with us. Now don’t argue. 
There’s trouble enough without you making it worse. We’ll 
tell you all about it as we go home.” 

Aileen flashed the torch round. They were in a bare 
stone cellar with a strong wooden door. 

“Cellars seem popular tonight,” she murmured. She 
tried the door; it was locked. “We’ll have to get out 
through the window.” 

Getting out was not quite so easy as getting in. Spring- 
ing up, ar managed to grip the sill of the window. 
The others pushed, and he scrambled through. He gave 
a hand to Aileen, and she followed easily enough. Be- 
tween them, they hauled the reluctant Uncle Bob up with- 
out accident, though there was only just enough room for 
him to pass between the remains of the iron bars. 

The house was still dark and silent. Evidently Mr. 
Haslam’s suspicions had not been roused. They hurried 
through the neglected garden, climbed the wall at the 
same place, and retrieved Aileen’s coat. When they stood 
together in the road, she formally introduced the two men. 

“Mr. Downes is a sport,” she told her uncle. “Hes 
been awfully nice to me. I don’t know what I’d have done 
without him. Listen to me. Then you can have your say.” 
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As they walked back along the road she gave a detailed 
description of everything that had happened at the house 
since Robert Porter left. He listened with growing in- 
credulity. 

“Are you pulling my leg?” he snorted when she had 
finished. “Is this some sort of silly joke?” 

“You should know better than I,” she replied tartly. 
“You’ve probably met this Mr. Knight before.” 

“Never!” 

“Well, you must have some idea what The Owl is after— 
in your own house.” 

“I haven’t the faintest notion. I’ve not heard a word 
about The Owl since the burglary. By heck!” Porter 
stopped abruptly. “I’ll bet he’s working in conjunction 
with Timothy Haslam!” 

“Whatever makes you think that?” 


“YTS only just struck me. You know that Timothy 
Haslam was responsible for those bonds being left in 
the safe. Just so that The Owl could steal ’em, eh? It’s 

never occurred to me before, but now it’s plain as a 

pikestaff. They’re in collusion. And tonight—when The 

Owl’s got some more dirty work to do, Haslam fastens 

me up in his cellar to keep me out of the way.” 

Bae you went to his house of your own accord, Uncle 

‘ob. 

“Of course I did! He knew I’d go. He knew Pd guess 
who’d drugged us all, and hurry there to have it out with 
him. He planned it all out. Isn’t that perfectly clear, Mr. 
Downes?” 

“It sounds rather—er—theoretical to me,” said Henry 


apologetically: “You see, you haven’t told us yet just 
what happened to you.” 
“Haven’t I? No, of course I haven’t! Well, I’ll tell you 


now. And then perhaps you can tell me what’s become of 
that priceless fool, Wilson.” 

Robert Porter’s voice had risen, and somehow Henry 
knew that his face was growing purple with anger again. 

“We walked straight to Haslam’s,” he went on, “and 
I don’t mind admitting that I was a bit annoyed. Anyone 
would be, I think, after his whole household had been 
drugged. The old devil came to his gate and jeered at 
us. He got my monkey up, as he always does, and I pulled 
out a revolver. 

“As soon as he saw this, he changed his attitude. He 
was scared stiff, I can tell you. Wouldn’t I come in? 
And Wilson, too? If I’d put that gun away and be friendly, 
he’d tell me everything he could.” 

“And you fell for it?” laughed Aileen. 

“Don’t interrupt. It’s easy enough to be wise after the 
event. I thought it was all right. Never guessed that he 
was such a double-dyed scoundrel. He unlocked the gate, 
took us into his house, and insisted that we should have 
a drink. I watched him deuced carefully while he was 
mixing it, I can tell you. I wasn’t going to be drugged 
again Eut everything seemed to be all right. He had one 
himself. 

“Then he said he’d something to show me privately. He 
took me out of the room and down to the cellars. I followed 
him like a lamb to the slaughter, never suspecting any- 
thing. My soul and body! When I get my hands on him! 
Before I knew what was happening he had me on the floor 
with a rope round my neck. If I struggled he pulled it 
tight. I had to lie quiet while he fastened me up. 

“He left me in that cellar, and returned in a few min- 
utes with Wilson. What he’d told him I don’t know, but 
I expect he’d played the same trick. Anyhow, Wilson was 
fastened up just as I was. Timothy put some more ropes 
round us. ‘You’ll have a chance of cooling off here,’ he 
said, grinning all over his ugly face. ‘You may have 
learned some sense by morning.’ Then he took himself and 
his candle out, locking the door behind him. 

“Well, we just lay there. We couldn’t do anything else 
—not even talk. I got sore and stiff. And there were rats! 
Lord! When I see Tim Haslam again I’lI——” 

“Go on, Uncle Bob. What happened next?” 

“I can’t say how long we’d been lying there when I saw 
a light at the window. It was an electric torch; and 
after flashing round a bit, the light was directed straight 
through the window on to us. Then it focussed on the 
iron bars, and the man outside started cutting through. 

“It took him a deuce of a time. When the job was done, 
he forced the window catch and slipped through. He di- 
rected his light onto each of us as though trying to make 
up his mind who we were. But he never spoke a word. 
And I couldn’t see any more of him than a dark shadow 
behind the light.” 
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“You don’t know who he was, then?” inquired Aileen. 
“Even now?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“TIl bet it was Mr. Knight,” said Henry suddenly. 

“Why do you think that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But it—well, it sounds like him, 
somehow.” 

“It couldn’t have been Mr. Knight,” objected Aileen. 
“He was in the house with us at that time.” 

“Well, whoever it was,” Robert Porter went on, “he 
played me a dirty trick. After looking at us for a while, 
he seemed to decide what he wanted to do. Bending down 
he cut the rope around Wilson’s feet. He left his arms 
fastened, and the gag in his mouth. Still without speak- 
ing, he helped Wilson to get up, lifted him to the window 
and literally pushed him through. Then he climbed through 
himself. 

“I waited, quite unconcerned, expecting him to come 
back to me. After a while, it began to dawn on me that 
he wasn’t coming back. And he didn’t! Nothing more 
happened until you came along.” 

_They walked on in silence. The moon was now swinging 
higher into the sky, bathing the deserted countryside with 
warm light. The road showed white and empty before them. 
In the distance they could see the black blob of their 
boat on the water. Apart from themselves, nothing seemed 
to be stirring. 

“Don’t you think,” Henry suggested again as they 
reached the boat, “that one of us should for the police?” 

“Sure!” agreed Porter. “We’ll give ’em another half- 
hour, in case Wilson did go for them. If they don’t turn 
up by then, either you or I’ll have to take a long walk. 
In the meantime I’d like to see if I recognize this fellow 
with the scar.” 

They rowed back to the boathouse. The second boat 
was still missing. They walked through the garden without 
seeing any sign of an intruder. But when they reached 
the house a little shock awaited them. The door stood 
ajar. 

“I’m sure I locked it,” said Aileen. “And here’s the key 
—in my pocket.” 

“Easy enough for a crook to pick that lock,” muttered 
Porter. “It’s quite a simple pattern.” 

There was nothing disturbed inside, no indication that 
anyone had been in. Before the men could stop her, Aileen 
slipped upstairs. She returned in a moment to report that 
the two maids were all right and had heard nothing. 

“Perhaps the prisoner’s escaped,” suggested Henry anx- 
iously. “Shall I see?” 

“We'll keep together,” said Porter. His red jolly face 
had become serious. He felt in his pocket and withdrew 
a revolver. “Thank the Lord! Tim Haslam forgot to take 
this from me.” 

They went down the stone stairs to the cellars. 

“He’s gone!” cried Aileen as soon as they turned the 
corner at the bottom. The door of the cellar in which 
Mr. Knight had locked their prisoner was open. 

“No, he hasn’t!” said Henry, flashing the torch in. 
“He’s still here! Fastened up and——” 

He stopped abruptly. The man who lay trussed up on 
the floor was not the man with the scar. 

“It’s Wilson!” exclaimed Porter. “My soul and body! 
How in the name of creation has he got——” 

And he, too, broke off with a stifled exclamation. As 
they drew nearer, the light disclosed that Wilson was 
dead, his throat cut from ear to ear. It also showed a 
small white card pinned to his breast, a card bearing 
a rough drawing of an owl. 

For a moment they all stared in stupefied amazement. 
Then, before they had recovered their wits, pandemonium 
broke out in the distance. $ K 

A shot rang out with startling suddenness. This was 
followed immediately by the spluttering of a motorboat. 
Several voices yelled loudly, and more shots penetrated 
the noise. The exhaust of the boat settled into a steady 
roar which grew rapidly louder. 3 

And abruptly, all was silence again. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OBERT PORTER’S heavy jaw dropped, and his broad 
red face paled a little. 
“What the devil’s that?” he muttered. 
“We'd better hurry,” said Henry nervously. “We 


left the door open.” anes 
They ran upstairs to the hall. In the dim light of the 
lamp it appeared just as they had left it, empty, undis- 
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turbed, with the door still 

Aileen looked out. 

“Crumbs!” she exclaimed. 
now!” 
_ The two men peered over her shoulders. In the moon- 
light they could distinctly see several dark figures moving 
about on the far bank of the creek. 

They closed the door and shot the heavy bolt. 

The frightened faces of Kate and Susan appeared in the 
gloom at the top of the stairs. 

“Go back to ,” Aileen told them. “Everything’s all 
right. Nothing to worry about.” 

Hardly had the two maids disappeared than the door- 
bell jangled suddenly. 
“Who's that?” roared Porter, startled. 
“A friend,” came a familiar voice from outside. 
come in?” 
“Mr. Knight!” exclaimed Henry. 
“That’s right, old chappie. Open up. 
little present for you.” 


swinging slightly ajar. 


“There’s something doing 


“Can 


I’ve got another 


Over his shoulder was slung the bound and gagged 
figure of a man. 

“My soul and body!” cried Porter. “It’s Tim Haslam!” 

“Guessed it first time.” Mr. Knight laid his captive 
gently on an oak settee. “Mind if I go upstairs and see 
what our friends across the water are doing?” 

“Who are they?” 

“Gentle, timid little creatures! Creatures of The Owl. 
I fancy we’re in for a spot of bother.” 

“But what—” 

“Let’s go upstairs. I’d like to keep an eye on them.” — 

Mr. Knight was evidently in a hurry. He took the stairs 
three at a time. The others followed him helter-skelter 
into a small bedroom over the hall. As he opened the win- 
dow to look out, they could see the silver-plated revolver 
glittering in his hand. 

“Good!” he murmured, gazing across the creek. “They 
haven’t a boat handy. They’re held up for a little while.” 

“They’re going to attack the house?” asked Aileen in- 
credulously. 

“I think so.” 

“But that’s absurd!” cried Porter. 
rubbish! Why on earth—” 

r “You ought to know Better than I, old chappie. It’s your 
ouse., 

Mr. Knight was watching the distant figures closely. 
They were gathered together near the water edge, appar- 
ently holding some sort of consultation. 

“It might help,” he went on, “if you told me what The 
Owl is after.” i 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” snapped Porter angrily. 
“And I don’t know who you are, or why you should come 
barging into my house like this.” 

“That’s easily explained,” grinned Mr. Knight. “I came 
back here because it was the safest place I knew.” 

“L wish you’d be sensible,” said Aileen, “and tell us 
what you’ve been doing.” ` 

“Your wish is granted without hesitation, little lady. 
When I left the house I thought it was high time the police 
were informed of the probability that a few unpleasant 
murders would be committed round here tonight. I bor- 
rowed one of your boats and rowed up the creek to a spot 
near Mr. Haslam’s house where I had left my bicycle. — 

“I mounted my trusty steed and rode off. I had. just 

assed the house when I caught sight of two of our friends 

hidin in the bushes a little way ahead. I also saw the 
moonlight glinting on something that reminded me of a 
revolver. 

“I didn’t like the look of them at all, so I fell off my 
bicycle into the bushes. Crouching there, I drew my gun 
and waited for the fun. s 

“Believe me, nothing happened! Those two men hidden 
a little further on the road treated me with complete dis- 
dain. I knew they’d seen me, and at first I couldn’t under- 
stand their unconcern. Then it dawned on me that their 
orders were not to interfere with anything that went on, 
but simply to prevent anyone passing along the road. I 
didn’t feel like trying that. 3 

“The bicycle didn’t seem much use to me now. Leavin 
it where it was, I crawled back to the boat. I thought I 
better investigate the other bank of the creek.” 

“You couldn’t land there,” said Porter. “It’s all marsh.” 

“So I discovered. I explored rey thoroughly; and my 
only consolation for the wasted time was the knowledge 
that all The Owl’s little party must be on one side of 
the creek. Rather comforting now,” Mr. Knight indicated 


A ILEEN opened the door and Mr. Knight walked in. 


“I never heard such 
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the men still talking on the water side, “to know that they 
can’t get round to attack us in the rear.” 

i “You still haven’t told us why you brought Tim Haslam 
ere, 

“I'm coming to that. When I’d convinced myself that 
the only way of reaching the village was by the road, I 
decided that we’d have to manage as well as we could 
without the police. I wanted to find out what had become 
of you and Mr. Wilson, so I rowed back across the creek, 
and tied the boat up among the bushes opposite Mr. 
Haslam’s house. 

“Td only just done this when three people hopped over 
the wall from the garden. I was rather surprised, you 
know, because I’d understood that you two were going to 
remain in the house until I returned. However, there you 
were trotting down the road with Uncle Bob, and I couldn’t 
help wondering what had happened to Wilson. 

“Mr. Haslam seemed the likeliest person to tell me. He 
came when I rang the bell, and informed me that he knew 
nothing whatsoever about anything. I told him that I'd 

ust seen Uncle Bob walking down the road, and with that 
e went off the deep end. He was very annoyed indeed to 
hear of the escape. It wasn’t difficult to persuade him 
to show me where he’d imprisoned his captives, but I 
couldn’t pick up any information there. The old boy wasn’t 
very helpful, so I thought I’d better follow you back to the 
house. And as I didn’t like leaving him alone in that place 
with The Owl flying about, I suggested that he might like 
to come with me.” 

Mr. Knight chuckled. 

“He seems to have rather a dislike for you, Mr. Porter. 
I had to use a good deal of—er—persuasion, but I really 
couldn’t leave him there. I carried him to the boat and 
pushed out into the creek. I was in full view when some of 
our friends came along and decided that I made quite a 
good target. It didn’t seem a moment for standing on 
ceremony; so I started up the motor and streaked for 

ome. 

“I believe Tim Haslam is in league with The Owl,” said 
Porter. 

“Do you? Why?” 

They told Mr. Knight what had happened during his 
absence. He listened without comment. 

“So Scarface is gone, and The Owl has killed Wilson,” 
he murmured when they had finished. “The plot thickens, 
doesn’t it? We’ll get Haslam up and have a talk with him, 
though personally I don’t think—” He broke off suddenly. 
“By Jiminy! Look!” 

At first the others could not see the reason for his excite- 
ment. Then they noticed the dark shadow slowly advanc- 
ing over the countryside. 

“A storm!” cried Aileen. 

“Yes.” Mr. Knight pointed up at the moon which seemed 
to be racing toward a thick black cloud. “We shan’t be 
able to see our friends across the water much longer.” 

Henry gazed from the storm-cloud to the men on the 


creekside. It was clear that they were agitated about 
something; and after a moment they separated, running 
along the bank. 


“They’re going!” he said. 

“I’m afraid not, old chappie. As soon as the moon is 
hidden, they’ll be in darkness. They’ll swim across the 
creek singly, landing at different points of the island. And 
we shan’t be able to stop them.” 


CHAPTER IX 


ae HAT do you suggest?” asked Robert Porter. 
It was strange how Mr. Knight seemed to have 
\ V. 


ssumed control of the situation. Porter was look- 

ing at him now. The others were looking at him, 
Since the moon had gone they could see no more of him 
than a vague blur silhouetted against the window. But 
still they looked at him as though expecting him to pro- 
duce a miraculous solution of their troubles. 

“You’ve got a gun, haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Good! Unfortunately, not knowing that I was in for a 
little picnic like this, I didn’t bring ammunition with me. 
T’ve five shots left. Got any spare cartridges?” 

«I think so. There should be plenty in my bedroom.” 

“Good again. Well, visibility outside is about a foot. 
Obviously it’s no use trying to stop our friends landing. 
Probably the storm won’t last long, but they’ll be on the 
island. We can only hope to keep, them out of the house.” 

“You really think they'll try to break in?” i 

“I’m sure they’ll get in, unless we keep very wide awake. 
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Now suppose you stay up here, Mr. Porter. Better get the 
maids out to do their bit, also. Patrol the corridor, and 
keep an eye on all the windows. I’ll do the same down- 
stairs. Mr. Downes and Miss Porter can help to barri- 
cade the doors and keep watch generally.” a 

No one queried this plan. Leaving Porter upstairs, Mr. 
Knight returned to the hall, followed by Henry and Aileen. 

“Mr. Haslam will have to be content with the floor,” he 
said. “We want that settle against the door.” 

“Aren’t you going to unfasten him?” asked Aileen as they 
lifted the old man off the settle. “He’s nothing to do with 
The Owl, you know.” 

“Your uncle seems to think he has.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bob’s dippy about that. I’m sure he hasn’t.” 

“I’m inclined to think you’re right. We’ll attend to him 
as soon as we’ve seen to our defences.” 

They pulled the heavy oak settle against the door. Out- 
side the rain was still swishing down, and the roar of 
thunder almost deafened them. s 

“They—they’ll get very wet, won’t they?” giggled Henry 
hysterically. 4 

“To be sure they will.” Mr. Knight glanced at him 
sharply. “Look here, old chappie! Suppose you take a 
flashlight and go around making certain that all the shut- 
ters are fast.” 

“All right,” agreed Henry. “I—I’ll do that.” 3 

He was on the verge of losing control of himself. His 
fingers were trembling as he accepted the electric torch. 
He had always been scared of thunder and lightning; and 
the sudden storm, coming in the midst of all this mystery 
and violence, had increased his nervous tension almost to 
the breaking point. í a 

But as he went around the lounge, carefully inspecting 
the shutters, he began to feel better. He was no longer a 
helpless passenger in a train heading to destruction. At 
least he was doing something, tng a share in the fight 
against the common enemy. And little by little, as he 
carried out his task, a fierce anger against that enemy 
slowly replaced his fear. 

Before leaving the room he picked up a heavy poker from 
the hearth. f 

“If they do get in,” he muttered to himself, “they’ll find 
more than they bargained for.” 

He continued his circuit of the house. The feel of the 
poker in his hand cheered him considerably. He had never 
hit anyone with a poker. It might be quite a pleasurable 
experience. 5 

e did his job very thoroughly. In spite of the dead 
man lying down there, he included the cellars in his tour 
of inspection. As he returned up the stone stairs, he 
noticed a door which he had overlooked previously. 

This door led into a small pantry, and when Henry opened 
it, he knew at once that things were not as they should be. 
The suddenly increased noise of the rain warned him that 
here was some communication with the night outside. 

He stood breathless, palpitating. A faint scraping sound 
came from the darkness. He flashed his light. 

His heart stopped, then raced on unmercifully. He could 
hardly believe his eyes. The small window of the pantry 
was open. Through it protruded the head and shoulders 
of a man. 

In that moment Henry saw red. Without hesitation he 
sprang forward, raising the poker. i A 

“Got you!” he cried, bringing down his weapon with 
all the force he could. “Got you, you devil!” 


HE poker missed the man’s head and fell on his shoul- 
der. There was a crack as the bone fractured, and a 
moan of pain. The man vanished. 
“Any more of you?” yelled Henry. “Come on!” 
A revolver spat outside, and a bullet whined through the 
window. Hastily slamming the shutter to, he shot the bolt. 
He felt sick now, with the thought of that breaking 
bone. But he forced himself to examine the fastening of 
the shutter before returning to the hall. ; 
“You’ve been having adventures,” said Mr. Knight, after 
once glance at his pallid face. “What’s happened?” 
Henry told him; then sat down heavily on the settee. 
“Good work, old chappie! Couldn’t have done it better 
myself. What do you think of our preparations here?” 
The hall was reeling about in a most fantastic manner. 
Henry saw Aileen slip into the lounge through a door in 
the ceiling, and he wondered dizzily how she managed it. 
She returned in a moment with a glass which she held, 
upside down, to his lips. Something burned his throat. _ 
After a while, things steadied down. The hall resumed its 
normal appearance, except for the furniture piled against 
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the door. Even Mr. Knight ceased rollin 
and seriously applied himself to the tas 
Timothy Haslam’s bonds. 

Henry smiled shakily up at Aileen. 

“We—we're giving ’em hell, aren’t we?” he faltered. 

“Sure! Weve put two of ’em out already. You’re great, 
Henry! Have another drink.’ 

Mr. Knight finished his job at last, and helped Timothy 
Haslam to his feet. 

“Perhaps you see now why I invited you to come along 
here?” he asked. 


about the floor, 
of unfastening 


ASLAM drew his eyeglasses from his pocket and ad- 
justed them precariously on his nose. He was a man 

. „of sixty-five, tall and spare, with sandy hair and a 
thin, intelligent face. 

“I think so,” he replied in his high-pitched voice. 
“Though I could understand anything happening in Robert 
Porter’s house. What’s it all about?” 

“That’s just what I want you to tell us.” 

“I know nothing about it.” 

“You know why you imprisoned Porter and Wilson.” 

“Oh, that!” A trace of a smile showed on Haslam’s 
ascetic face. “That’s different. I ask you—what would 
you do if an old enemy came to your house late at night, 
breathing threats and flourishing a revolver?” 

“You lied to me,” said Aileen. “You told me Uncle Bob 
wasn’t—” 

“Of course, my dear. I thought a night in my cellar 
would do him no harm. I know your Uncle Bob as well 
as you do. He’s rather—er—hot blooded.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mr. Knight. “But——” 

A loud knocking on the door interrupted Mr. Knight. 
He motioned the others to stand against the walls. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Are you going to open this door?” demanded a soft 
smooth voice from outside. 

“Why are you so anxious to come in?” 

“Never mind about that. Will you open, or won’t you?” 

“We certainly won’t! Were having quite a good time, 
doing very nicely so far, thank you.” 

“I’m giving you a last chance.” The voice showed no 
trace of emotion, but its silky coldness was more horrible 
than any threat. “Open the door, and I’ll promise you 
shan’t be harmed.” 

Mr. Knight looked round at his companions. Aileen 
shook her head vigorously. So did Henry. He didn’t want 
any closer acquaintance with the owner of that voice. 

“T don’t think we trust your promises,” said Mr. Knight. 

“If on the other hand you resist, we shall kill you all.” 

“But first you’ll have to get into the house, won’t you?” 

“We „Shall set fire to it, and shoot you as you try to 
escape. 

“That’s just one thing you daren’t do, old chappie. You’d 
be frightened of the glow in the sky bringing help to us.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Thank you, my friend,” said the smooth voice then. 
“I hadn’t thought of that. We shall not burn the house 
down. There are enough of us to break this door open.” 

“Carry on. You forget that we on this side can do a 
little shooting, too.” 

Again there was silence, a silence that seemed all the 
more ominous because the rain had ceased. Far away 
thunder still rolled intermittently. 

Those in the hall listened intently. Soon they could 
hear a seuffling of feet outside. Another pregnant hush 
followed, then a sharp word of command: “Now!” 

Something struck the door with a tremendous thud. The 
stout panels shivered. 

“Quick!” whispered Mr, Knight. “Out with the light. 
And make sure of the back. This may be just a ruse.” 

As Aileen turned out the lamp, Henry seized his poker 
and groped his way to the rear of the house. Using the 
electric torch now, he again examined all the windows and 
found them intact. So far as he could tell, nothing was 
stirring outside. 

He heard repeated crashes on the front door as he 
hurried round, and one sharp bark from a revolver. When 
he returned to the hall, he could not distinguish its oc- 
cupants in the darkness. But he saw a long narrow hole 
in the door, and realized that the moon was shining outside 
once more. 

Again the tremendous thud on the door, and the gap 
widened. For a second a man’s arm was silhouetted in the 
opening, and Mr. Knight’s revolver spat flame. 

“We have the advantage at the moment,” he said quietly 
as the arm disappeared. “But I’ve only three shots left.” 
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“T’ll fetch Uncle Bob,” suggested Aileen. “There are 
plenty of cartridges to fit his revolver.” 

“He'd better stop where he is, I think. The stairs are 
our second line of defence, you know.” 

Crash after crash on the door. The woodwork splin- 
tered, and suddenly fell away altogether. The attackers 
slipped to one side out of sight. Only the old oak settle 
now blocked their way. 

Henry gripped his poker tightly. He had forgotten the 
faintness that followed his first use of it, and was quite 
prepared to try again. He had no intention of standing 
still while these thugs outside shot him. 

There was quite a perceptible pause before anything else 
happened, slowly and deliberately, the unseen men outside 
started shooting into the darkness of the hall. Henry’s 
heart stood still as a bullet whined past his ear and buried 
itself in the wall. 

“Get upstairs everybody,” whispered Mr. Knight. They’ll 
rush us in a minute.” 

Henry could hear Aileen and Mr. Haslam make toward 
the stairs. He stood rigid, holding the poker ready. He 
wanted one more smack before he ran away. 

Without warning of any kind the attack came. One 
moment the doorway was emovty: and the next it was 
filled with a confusion of black shadows swarming over 
tne settle. 

Mr. Knight’s revolver barked sharply. Henry’s poker 
rose and fell in a frenzy of action. He couldn’t see what 
he was hitting, but he knew he was hitting something. 

The turmoil and the noise were bewildering. He felt a 
sharp pain in his arm and wondered if he’d been shot. The 
attackers were over the settle now. He was in the midst 
of them. He realized that, in the darkness, they couldn’t 
distinguish him as an enemy. Pushed back by their rush, 
he continued to lay about him as vigorously as he could 
with the poker. i 

But this couldn’t go on forever. After one particularly 
wild blow he heard a muttered oath close beside him. The 
poker was wrenched from his grip, and two vicious hands 
clutched his throat. Bright lights flickered before his eyes. 
Intense agony tore at his chest. In a moment he would 
surely be lost to the world. : 

Suddenly Robert Porter’s hearty voice roared from 
above: 

“Kee 


coming!” 
Almont at the same moment a loud report sounded in the 


distance. Someone outside shouted: 

“Come on, boys! Fade! It’s the cops!” 

The grip on Henry’s throat relaxed. Breathless, he 
swayed dizzily on his feet. As in a dream he saw the 
vicious and horrible black shadows retreating through the 
door. z 

A wild exultation thrilled through him. The attackers 
were in flight—and he had done his bit! He stumbled to 
the door, climbed over the heavy old settle, and looked out. 

The night was bright and peaceful once more. All trace 
of the storm had vanished, and the moon hung serene in a 
cloudless sky. In her soft light Henry could see a large 
motorboat rapidly approaching up the creek. 


CHAPTER X 


’em out! Just a moment longer. There’s help 


draper had ever experienced. The newcomer turned 
out to be one Jonas Hardaker, solicitor, on a holiday, 
with his servant, Benn. He immediately attached 
himself to the attacked party as an ally. Next, The Owl’s 
gang tried to abduct Aileen; and in the ensuing rescue, 
Henry killed one of the kidnapers, the man with the scar. 

Benn, the servant, then disappeared. He had been shot, 
while trying to get Aileen and the two maids to a spot of 
safety, and had fallen overboard from the boat in which 
they were fleeing, and in all likelihood, drowned. The two 
maids then vanished during the excitement, probably lost 
in the bogs. Mr. Knight had also been rudely knocked into 
the water, and left for the worse. 

Henry and Aileen, returning to the house after wander- 
ing in the marshes—Henry, dazed, at having dealt out 
death at close quarters—found the house deserted and 
ransacked from top to bottom. And in the cellar was 
Timothy Haslam, who stared at the ceiling with sightless 
eyes. His throat had been cut as Wilson’s had. And on 
his chest, too, was a small white card bearing a drawing 
of an owl. 


Ts: next few hours were the most hectic the little 
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Lo ELL,” Henry asked when they reached the hall, 
“what do we do now?” 
She looked at him for a while in silence. The 
_ flickering candlelight showed the growing de- 
termination on her face. 

“I’m going to look for Uncle Bob,” she said eventually. 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know. Oh, Henry! Can’t you see? He must 
be in desperate danger. The Owl must have caught them 
all—perhaps Mr. Knight as well.” 

“I don’t think that follows,” protested Henry, trying to 
cheer her. “Haslam may have—” 

“Mr. Haslam is dead. For all we know, Uncle Bob is 
dead, too. I must find out—at once. If you don’t want to 
come, you can stay here and—” 

“Don’t be stupid,” said Henry rudely. “Where do we 

‘0? 

“Well, there’s no one here. They must be somewhere. I 
think we ought to search the garden, the bank of the creek, 
the Toad any ehoro etery wieren 

“All right. Come on.” 

Leaving the dark silent house, they went out again into 
the moonlight. It did not take long to ascertain that they 
were alone on the island. They crossed the causeway and 
searched the farther bank of the creek without result. 
They worked their way slowly along the road, carefully 
examining the bushes on either side, until they reached 
Mr. Haslam’s house, shuttered and deserted as before. 
Their search was unavailing. They saw no sign of anyone. 
Apart from themselves the countryside was empty. 

“The Owl must have carried them off somewhere,” said 
Aileen hopelessly. 

“They may be miles away by now.” 

_ “Yes. I suppose we’d better get along to the village and 
inform the police.” 

“I suppose so.” Aileen hesitated. “You don’t think there 
may be anyone in here?” 

Henry gazed at the padlocked gates, at the dark mass 
of the house looming ghost-like and silent in the moonlight. 

“Doesn’t seem very likely,” he said. “But perhaps you’d 
feel more comfortable if we had a look round.” 

“I believe I should.” 

“Very well. Be careful of that barbed wire.” 

They climbed the wall as before, and jumped down into 
the garden. It was full of shadows, but though they stood 
motionless for quite a while they could see no movement. 
Not oren a rustle of leaves disturbed the stillness of the 
night. 

“Doesn’t look as though there’s anyone here,” whispered 
Henry, instinctively lowering his voice. “But we’ll make 
sure.” 

They crept through the undergrowth toward the house. 
They were half-way across the garden when a sudden move- 
ment in the shrubbery startled them. Before they had 
time to do anything, a dark form materialized out of the 
shadows. 

“Stick ’em up!” barked a hoarse voice. 
an’ you’re in for it!” 

His heart palpitating from the shock of surprise, Henry 
slowly raised his hands. Aileen did the same. The dark 
figure stepped forward into a patch of moonlight. They 
could see the threatening revolver in his hand, the black 
mask that hid his face. 

“Babes in the woods,” he sneered unpleasantly. “Don’t 
move unless you want the dickey birds to bury you.” He 
imitated the call of an owl. “Tu-whit, tu-whoo-o-o. Jerry! 
Hi, Jerry!” 

In a few moments another dark figure slid silently into 
view. He, also, was masked and he also carried a re- 
volver. 

“Visitors, Jerry,” said the first man. ‘“You’d better take 
’em to the Boss.” 

“Okay,” said Jerry briefly. 

They were in the hands of The Owl! 

There was not much time to think. As soon as they 
reached the house, Jerry gave three sharp raps on the door 
keeping a wary eye cn his prisoners. The door was opened 
by another masked man. Obviously, now that they had 
come into close contact with their victims, The Owl and 
his satellites were taking precautions. 

“Where’s the Boss?” asked Jerry. 
“Through here,” replied the 
“Who’ve you got?” 

“Dunno. But I guess he’ll be pleased to see ’em.” 

Jerry herded his prisoners through the dimly lit hall. 
Here was the same confusion as in Robert Porter’s house, 


“Any foolin’, 


doorkeeper, pointing. 
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the same signs of hurried but thorough search. And in the 
dining-room indicated by the doorkeeper, the large table 
was covered by a mass of papers which the sole occupant 
was scrutinizing carefully. 

He looked up as they entered, his eyes glittering evilly 
through the mask. 

“Well, my friend,” he asked, his voice soft and smooth as 
velvet, “more visitors?” 

“Yessir. Found ’em wanderin’ in the garden.” 

“Good!” The man rose from the table and approached 
Aileen and Henry, looking at them closely. “Dear me! 
Quite a coincidence! Surely you are the young lady who 
left in Mr. Hardaker’s motor boat?” 

Aileen faced him fearlessly. Her cheeks had paled a 
little, but her mouth was firm. 
“I am,” she replied briefly. 

“Dear me!” There was something horribly menacing 
in the quietness of the silky voice. “The gods seem to be 
favoring me. I intended using you as—shall we say a 
hostage for the good behavior of your friends? You 
escaped, evidently. And now you have come walking back 
to me! Very considerate of you! Where are all your 
companions?” 

“Find out!” said Aileen defiantly. 

“That should not be too difficult, my dear young lady.” 
The man turned to Henry. “And you, my friend—who are 
you?” 

“Who are you?” countered Henry. ‘ 

“If you must have a name, you can call me Mr, Smith.” 

“Cough Drops?” sneered Aileen. A 

“Hardly that. But I fear we are wasting valuable time. 
Come, tell me—what has become of the young man who left 
with you in the dinghy?” a : 

“Find out!” said Henry, following Aileen’s example, but 
wondering if this was quite the best attitude to adopt in 
the circumstances. 4 SFA ; 

Their questioner showed no sign of irritation or impa- 
tience. His voice retained its repellent softness. 

“You are making things rather difficult—for yourselves 
as well as for me. At least you won’t mind telling me how 
you managed to rescue this young lady. One of my men 
was hidden on the beat; he can usually be trusted to carry 
out his work.” - x 

“He didn’t this time. I killed him.” 

“Dear me! I shall miss him. I understood that you had 
—er—gone for the police?” 

“So I did,” lied Henry. 


now.” 
It was impossible to tell whether the man who called 


himself Smith believed this statement. : 

“I'm afraid you are not entirely truthful,” he said. 
“Well, well, we have ways and means of getting at the truth.” 
In spite of his calm, a certain briskness appeared in his 
movements, as though there were little time to spare. 
“We'll go into the kitchen. Perhaps we shall hear more 
there. feaa the way, Jerry.” 

Puzzled, more than a little 
were ushered out of the room. 


f word with the doorkeeper. $ ; 
EDont be disturbed whatever you hear from the kitchen,” 


he said. “It may be that we shall be trying some little ex- 
iments.” 

P kere was an ominous ring to these words that made both 

the prisoners hesitate. Jerry jabbed his revolver into the 


k of each in turn. r 
aoe those hands up,” he snapped. “And keep movin’.” 


“They'll be here any minute 


uneasy, Henry and Aileen 
In the hall, Smith paused 


e, and unlocked the kitchen door. = 
sa Menda of yours here,” he purred smoothly. “Quite 
a family reunion.” f =, 
as: naked the door open. Through it, by the dim light 
of a single oil lamp, they could see the helpless figures of 
Robert Porter and Jonas Hardaker securely fastened to a 
couple of chairs. 
Tenncing her captors Aileen ran forward through the 
door. 
“Uncle Bob!” she cried. E 
Porter’s round face was purple with anger. _ 
“Of course, I’m all right!” he roared. And if only I 
could lay my hands on some of these devils— 5 
“Be quiet, Porter,” interrupted Hardaker. No use 
making things worse than they are. Sorry to see you two 
back. We hoped you’d got away. X 
“Mr. Downes rescued me from the man with the scar 


RAI À 
and you don’t mind,” the smooth cold voice broke in, “I 


G tage, preceded them round the turn in the short pas- 


“Are you all right?” 
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think we might pass to more important matters. Fasten 
these two up securely, Jerry.” 
Jerry pushed Henry and Aileen into chairs. He knew 


how to handle a rope. When he had finished, neither of 
them could move an inch. 

Smith stood watching, a hint of a smile curving the thin 
cruel lips below his mask. 

“And now,” he said, his tone suggesting the evil malice 
of a serpent, “we'll try to get at the truth.” 


CHAPTER XI 


i OW that we are all here,” he said—and there was 
no trace of hurry in the silky voice—“we might as 
well settle our business—amicably, if possible. 
None of you has seen his way to answer my harm- 

less questions. I’m going to tell you a little story in the 

hope that it may persuade you to be more friendly. If not 

—well, I’m afraid I shall have to resort to different 

methods.” 

There was a tense silence in the kitchen. No sound from 
outside penetrated through the shuttered windows. The 
prisoners, realizing that the events of the night had reached 
a crisis, were listening anxiously. Only the man Jerry, 
carelessly leaning against the door, seemed unconcerned. 
His eyes, occasionally glimpsed through the slits in his 
mask, were rarely still. 

_“My story goes back a year,” continued Smith, “to the 

time when you, Porter, were in partnership with Haslam.” 

“The old fool!” snapped Porter. 

“Uncle Bob!” said Aileen softly. “He’s dead!” 

Murdered. Just like Wilson.” 


“Old Timothy?” 

“Yes, 

“My soul and body! If only I could——” 

“Please! Please! You really must allow me to proceed.” 
Smith’s fingers were tapping a restless tattoo on the table. 
but his level tone did not alter. “This supposed burglary 
was attributed to a criminal known as The Owl. I think 
you will admit by now that I should know something of 
The Owl’s activities; and I assure you, most emphatically, 
that he did not steal those bonds.” 

_He paused, but no one spoke. Robert Porter stared at 
him_wide-eyed, as though struck dumb with surprise. 

“The burglary was a fake,” he went on. “It was what 
the police call an inside job. The bonds were stolen by 
someone who knew that they were in the safe. 

“T am naturally jealous of The Owl’s reputation, and 
when I heard of this burglary which I knew he had not 
committed, I decided to do a little investigating on my own. 
It has taken a long time to make sure of my facts. I have 
had to work intermittently, of course, and secretly, through 
underground channels. Nevertheless, I have established 
one or two important points. 

“In the first place, I discovered that three people—and 
three people only—knew of the existence of the bonds. 
Those three were Porter, Haslam, and their confidential 
clerk, Wilson. One of them was responsible for the theft. 

“In my efforts to narrow the case down, I discovered an 
interesting fact. No one of these three suspects seemed to 
have benefitted financially from the theft. My cautious 
inquiries through banks and other channels told me that 
Porter had retired on a_comfortable income, quite ade- 
quately acccounted for. Haslam’s case was precisely simi- 
lar. While Wilson still earned his living as a sort of 
secretary.” 

“Which knocks your theory on the head completely,” 
commented Hardaker caustically. 

“Not at all.” Smith leaned forward a little, and his voice 
grew softer than ever. “It merely proves that the thief 
was awaiting a suitable opportunity for disposing of the 
bonds—which were still in his possession.” 

Again silence fell on the kitchen. Henry looked at 
Aileen. It was clear from her expression that she had no 
suspicion of what Smith was alleging. Robert Porter, too, 
seemed quite dumbfounded, but Henry realized that his 
apparent surprise might be fictitious. Only Jonas Hard- 
aker appeared unmoved. 

“The police investigated this burglary a year ago, I sup- 
pose,” he pointed out. “It hardly seems likely that——” 

“The police were convinced that The Owl was responsi- 
ble,” said Smith. His lips curved into a faint smile. “You 
see, they lacked the inside information which I possess, and 
they looked no further for the thief. There is no doubt 
about the facts, my friends. Porter, Haslam or Wilson— 
one of these three had the stolen bonds.” 

“And this idea of yours, whether right or wrong, explains 
your—er—activities tonight?” 
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“Precisely. I felt that as The Owl had been blamed for 
stealing those bonds he ought to have them. Seeing that 
two of my suspects were living in the same house, that 
house seemed the logical place to start. I had no wish that 
anyone should suffer from my search so, as you know, I 
used a harmless drug to keep the occupants quiet. Unfor- 
tunately, this plan was spoiled by the unexpected arrival of 
two strangers.” 

“Mr. Knight!” exclaimed Henry. 

“And yourself.” Smith slid from the table to his feet, 
and paced slowly about the kitchen. “I had to make a 
rather hurried exit, and consider what steps to take next. 
To be on the safe side I gathered some of my friends to- 
gether, and awaited developments. 


“F NOW had what appeared to be a stroke of good luck. 
Porter and Wilson left the house. Following them, I 
witnessed their imprisonment in the cellar here. I 

knew that this meant nothing—I have been studying my 
suspects for some time, of course, and was quite aware of 
the preposterous feud between Haslam and Porter—but it 
suggested another line of action. I rescued Wilson and 
talked to him alone. 

“Another setback. He denied all knowledge of the bonds. 
Judging by what information I had, I considered him the 
most likely of the three to be the man I wanted. I told 
him he must either confess or die. He persisted in his 
denial. I always keep my word.” 

Not a hint of compunction or regret in the cold, smooth 
voice. It was clear to everyone in the kitchen that the man 
they were watching would allow nothing to deter him 
from his purpose. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to go into every little detail,” he 
went on immediately. “My attack on the house was frus- 
trated by you, Hardaker. When you very foolishly decided 
to separate I saw another opportunity. As you know, I 
captured the three of you on the creek; and one of my men, 
though you tell me he is dead, managed to prevent anyone 
reaching the police. 

“T now made a thorough search of the abandoned house, 
and came to the conclusion that the bonds were not hidden 
there. I talked to Haslam as I had talked to Wilson—with 
the same result. I have searched this house unsuccessfully. 
And now, by a process of logical elimination, I have nar- 
rowed my suspects down to one. Porter! Where are those 
bonds?” 

Robert Porter strained breathlessly at the ropes that 
fastened him to the chair. 

“I know nothing about them!” he snapped. 

“You are the last of the suspects.” 

“If I knew I’d see you in hell before I told you!” 

“So.” Mr. Smith ceased his pacing and stood facing 
Aileen. “I anticipated this difficulty, and tried to arrange 
for it by imprisoning the young lady—NMiss Porter, isn’t it? 
Your niece, I believe. Luckily, she is still with us. I don’t 
want to kill you, Porter—you may have some golden eggs 
for me—but I do intend that you shall talk. You under- 
stand me?” 

“You wouldn’t touch her! You daren’t touch her, 
JOU- ” 

7 “Please please! I always keep my word. It is a very 

old, perhaps hackneyed method, but usually efficacious. 

Light the fire, Jerry.” $ 

Leaving the door, Jerry lounged across the kitchen. He 
found paper and sticks, and soon the fire was blazing 
brightly. Aileen’s face was pale as she followed his every 





movement. Henry, watching her, grew sick with 
apprehension. me 
Smith picked up the poker and thrust it into the heart of 


the flames. 
“Tt will take a little while to grow hot,” he said. “Just 


long enough for you to make up your mind to behave 
sensibly.” 

Distended veins stood out on Robert Porter’s face as he 
vainly tried to free himself. 

“You devil!” he cried hoarsely. “If only I could——” 

“Be quiet, Porter!” said Hardaker. “Let me handle 
this. You’re only making things worse. Look here, Smith! 
Let’s talk this over. It’s a very horrible thing you’re con- 
templating, and I’m sure you don’t want to do it if you can 
help it. 
“I want the bonds.” x , 

“Yes, yes! But you’re acting entirely on supposition. 
You’re not sure that Porter has them. - For all you know I 
may have them.” E x 

“Then you can speak and prevent this going any fur- 
ther.” Smith smiled again. “You can’t throw dust in my 
eyes, Hardaker. You know nothing about this business. 
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You dropped into it quite accidentally, just like Downes 
here, and I’m not interested in you except in so far as you 
stand in my way. Stoke up, Jerry.” 

Hardaker tried no more. But Henry’s brown eyes were 
hard and glittering as they gazed at the masked face. 

“You can’t kill us all,” he said slowly. “If you harm 
Miss Porter in any way we’ll find you out later, and we'll 
hang you—some time!” 

“PI look after myself—when I’ve got those bonds.” 

Again there was silence, tense, dreadful, sickening. 
Aileen’s white throat worked convulsively as she tried to 
swallow. Henry dared not look at her. Robert Porter’s livid 
face was streaming with perspiration, but he did not speak. 
Hardaker was sombre, tight-lipped. Even the cold-blooded 
Smith seemed agitated. Only the man Jerry, back at the 
door again, was completely unconcerned. 

Slow minutes dragged past remorselessly. Smith drew 
out the poker. It glowed redly, and the kitchen was filled 
with the suggestive smell of hot metal. 

“Now, Porter,” he said, advancing to Aileen. “Where 
are they?” 

_ “I don’t know,” muttered Porter. His lips were quiver- 
ng. 

“I shan’t ask you again. First a slight burn on the face 
as an earnest. It will be painful, of course, and leave a 
scar. If this does not move you, I shall take the eyes—one 
by one. And may I remind you that—I keep my word.” 

Aileen tried to shrink back as the hot metal approached 
her face. Her eyes closed, and her cheeks grew paler still. 
But she did not speak or cry out. 

Henry struggled desperately with his bonds. Robert Por- 
ter’s horrified eyes stood out from his face as they followed 
the slow advance of the red hot iron. 

“Oh, God! ...” he groaned. 

“Tell him, man!” cried Hardaker suddenly. “He’s not 
bluffing. He’ll do it! You can’t see the girl blinded. Tell 
him where the darned things are.” 

“I don’t know!” Porter’s voice rose into a scream. “I 
don’t know anything about them. As God’s my judge! I 
didn’t take them. I’ve never seen them. And——” 

“Another half-inch,” said Smith softly, “and the skin 


will blister.” 
“Id tell you if I could! That’s truth! I haven’t the 
If only I knew——” 


faintest idea where they are. 

“Say, Boss!” Jerry’s high-pitched voice broke in. 
“There’s someone outside this door.” 

Smith turned, the glowing iron almost in contact with 
the girl’s soft cheek. 

“See who it is,” he ordered. 

Jerry opened the door. A revolver barked sharply out- 
side. He jumped back into the room, pulling the door to. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “That was a near one!” 

“Who was it?” 

“Dunno, Boss! Hadn’t time to see a thing.” 

“Can’t be the police.” Smith strode to the fire and 
thrust the poker back into it. There was a trace of un- 
easiness in his voice. “Come on! We'd better look into it.” 

Drawing an automatic from his pocket, he turned to 
the door. As he touched the handle, an amazing thing 
happened. His back was toward Jerry; and Jerry raised 
a revolver and hit him gently behind the right ear. He 
dropped without a sound. 

Jerry turned and surveyed the astounded prisoners. 

“Miss Porter’s fainted,” he said, and the falsetto note 
had gone from his voice. He strode toward Henry. “Bet- 
ter try your special remedy again, old chappie.” 

He stripped the mask from his face, disclosing the cheer- 
ful smiling features of Mr. Clarence Knight. 


CHAPTER XII 
G -WELL, I’m hanged!” stammered Henry. “How 
W did you get here?” 
“Getting here was easy enough,” Mr. Knight at- 
tacked Henry’s bonds. “It’s how to get out again 
that troubles me. When I swam ashore, I was just in time 
to follow everyone here. I sneaked into the garden, but 
couldn’t get any further because Jerry and his boy friend— 
name of Pete, by the way—were keeping a pretty keen 
lookout. After watching them a while, I managed to catch 
Jerry by himself. He was about my size, and wore clothes 
similar to these; I saw an opportunity of getting into the 
house sooner or later, so I persuaded him to lend me his 
mask and revolver. He’s fast asleep under a bush—at 
least, I hope so. There you are, old chappie. Perhaps 
you'll attend to Miss Porter while I look after the others.” 
Jonas Hardaker gazed at him with reluctant admiration. 
“Dangerous game you played, young man,” he grunted as 
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his hands were freed. “Who shot at you when you opened 
the door?” A 

“No one,” grinned Mr. Knight. “I fired into the wall. 
You see, something fairly desperate was required to draw 
Smith from Miss Porter.” 

“You left it rather late.” 

“Naturally. I didn’t want to disclose myself unless abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“Well, you saved the girl from a horrible fate. He meant 


business. Hardaker shook off the remaining rope and 
turned to Porter. ‘You’d have let her die,” he muttered in 
disgust. 


“I couldn’t help it,” moaned Porter. For the moment he 
was broken, flabby and inert with the reaction after the 
nervous strain. “I couldn’t tell him when I didn’t know.” 

“You’re lying.” 

“I’m not! It’s God’s truth! 
at what he told us than I was.” è 

“Then he’s miscalculated somewhere. I apologize.” 
Hardaker crossed to the motionless body of Smith and picked 
up his revolver. “And now—what’s the situation pre- 
cisely?” ` h ` 

“Not altogether bright and beautiful,” said Mr. Knight. 
“Were all right for the moment, I suppose, but it’s only a 
question of time before we’re discovered.” 

“Can’t we fight our way out?” 7 ` 

“We’ve got two guns between us. And a girl to protect.” 

“H’m! Dorint sound too promising. You’ve put two of 
them hors de combat. How many more are left?” 

“I don’t know exactly. There must be three or four about 
in the house. At least one in the garden. And the two 
still guarding the road.” f > 

“You don’t think we can sneak out—say, by a window? 

“Five people are too many to sneak out of a guarded 
house.” X 

“I suppose you’re right. 

“Let’s talk about it.” k : f 8 

Henry released Aileen. In spite of their perilous situa- 
tion, he was filled with an intense and joyous relief. In 
those few nightmare moments when he had been compelled 
to sit, helpless, watching the preparations for torturing her, 
he had realized that the suspense was very much worse to 
bear than if any other girl had been in her place. He had 
come to see that Aileen’s safety and happiness meant a 

reat deal to him. And he felt that he could never repay 
ue Clarence Knight for what he had done. 

He fussed over the unconscious girl as he listened to the 
conversation. He rubbed her cold hands, and brought 
water from the tap to moisten her Need lips, He drew her 
head on to his shoulder and patted it gently. He was a 
very long way from Downes’s Drapery Emporium at Brixton. 

The discussion on plans was carried on almost entirely by 
Hardaker and Mr. Knight. Porter was still suffering from 
shock and Henry was otherwise occupied. He gathered, 
however, that neither of the two was very optimistic about 

future. 
the We're in a bit of a hole,” confessed Mr. Knight eventu- 
ally. “And I’m afraid it will be a question of choosing the 
least of several evils. Obviously, there’s nothing much to 
be said for waiting here until someone discovers what has 
happened. There are two methods of leaving—openly and 
secretly. Frankly I wouldn’t care to attempt the former in 
the circumstances. And I don’t see how we can manage 
the latter.” He paused. “Unless——” 

“Unless what?” Hardaker prompted. 

“Wait here for me, all of you, please. 
sound.” 


R. KNIGHT readjusted his mask and silently opened 
the door. He stole cautiously through it, closing it 
behind him. $ 

Anxious moments dragged past. Aileen opened her eyes. 
The haze cleared away from them almost immediately, and 
she smiled feebly at Henry, a weak trusting little smile that 
clutched at his heart. He held her more tightly in his arms. 
She didn’t seem to mind, but lay there quite content while 
he whispered to her about the strange metamorphosis of 
Jerry. 

Me. Knight returned as silently as he had departed. 

“No suspicions yet,” he announced. “I think we’ll be able 
to manage it. Hello, little lady! Glad to see you awake 
again. Strange craze for sleeping there is in these parts.” 

His cheerfulness was stimulating. Aileen managed to 
get to her feet. 

“We need a few super-salesmen to stir us up,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Good for you! 


No one was more surprised 


What do you suggest?” 


And don’t make a 


Don’t hurry. We’ve a few little things 
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to do here before we go. First we must put the fire out. 
Perhaps you’ll attend to that, Hardaker, while I look round 
for paraffin.” 

“What do you want paraffin for?” 

“Strange paradox—I want to make a fire.” 

“Set fire to the house?” 

“Why not, old chappie? It isn’t ours.” 

“But I don’t see——” 

“It’s very simple, really.” Mr. Knight was searching 
cupboards. “When they discover that the house is on fire, 
they’ll come rushing here. There’ll be a window open, and 
they’ll think we’ve escaped through it. They’ll rush out to 
look for us, and they won’t find us. Then, because they 
daren’t let the house get properly alight—for fear it brings 
investigation—they’ll rush back here to put the fire out. 
And while they’re doing that we'll fade away.” 


ND where shall we be while they’re searching for us?” 

A “Down in that cellar where Porter and Wilson 

were imprisoned. It’s just under this kitchen. I'll 

bet a fat cigar they'll never think of looking there for us— 
until it’s too late.” 

“By Jove!” cried Henry. “That’s a brainwave!” 

“Of course it is, old chappie! Better than some that 
come from Brixton, eh?” 

“It may work,” admitted Hardaker slowly. “It’s worth 
trying, anyhow.” He pointed :to the unconscious figure of 
Smith lying on the floor. “What about him?” 

“Ah, here we are.” Mr. Knight brought a large tin of 
paraffin from a corner cupboard. “Plenty of it, too. About 
Smith—we’ll just leave him here.” 

“To burn?” 

“Well, we can’t take him along, can we? I’m very much 
afraid that he won’t burn—his pals will get here too soon. 
We’ll pull him nearer the door if you'll feel more comfort- 
able about it. Personally, I’d like to put a bullet into him. 
But that isn’t considered gentlemanly, unfortunately. Any- 
how, we’ll just take a look at him. I’ve an idea we may see 
him again, and we’d all be disappointed if we didn’t recog- 
nize him.” 

Laying down his tin, Mr. Knight strode across to the 
unconscious man and removed the mask. He stood for a 
few moments gazing down at the pallid face, evil even in 
its helplessness, then shrugged his shoulders. 

“No prizes for beauty,” he muttered. “But I think we’ll 
all know him if we’re unlucky enough to see him again.” 

He turned his attention to the fire and helped to ex- 
tinguish it with jugs of water. 

“Why do you want it out?” asked Hardaker. 

“So that we can open the shutters without the glow 
showing through. For the same reason we must turn the 
lamp out. But that can wait. Help me to shift the furni- 
ture into the middle of the room.” 

Everyone set to work with a will. Dressers, chairs and 
tables were piled together and liberally drenched with 
paraffin. Old newspapers and sticks were stuffed beneath 
the pile, and the tin of oil emptied over the lot. 

“Quite a nice bonfire we'll have,” said Mr. Knight. “Pity 
our friend Smith’s name isn’t Fawkes. Are we all ready 
meet Over by the door, please. I’m going to turn the light 
out. 

Huddled by the door, they watched him extinguish the 
lamp. In the darkness they heard him cross the kitchen 
and carefully unfasten the shutters. They caught a mo- 
mentary glimpse of his vague silhouette as he silently opened 
the window. Then he was among them once more, 

“Quietly now, please,” he whispered. “Follow me. If 
we're discovered, we’re done.” 

He opened the door and stood listening. A dim glimmer 
of reflected light came from the lamp in the hall. There was 
a murmur of distant voices, but no sound near at hand. 

Breathless, on tiptoe, they all moved along the stone- 
floored corridor behind him. They had to pass the end of 
the hall, but as they flitted past like silent gray ghosts, they 
could see that it was empty. 

“Where’s the man on duty at the door?” breathed Henry 
as they felt their way down the stone stairs at the end of 
the corridor. 

“Having supper,” chuckled Mr. Knight. “I told him he 
could break off for it.” 

Groping through the darkness he led the way to the 
cellar in which Porter and Wilson had been imprisoned. 
The window was still open just as Henry and Aileen had 
left it, and sufficient light filtered through to show up white 
faces in the gloom. 

Hardly had they entered the cellar when a weird scream 
came from the garden, the call of an owl, repeated twice. 
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“That’s an alarm! 
I’d forgotten all 
If I don’t get back, 


“By jiminy!” muttered Mr. Knight. 
I’ll bet they’ve found the real Jerry. 
about him. There’s no time to waste. 
you know what to do.” 

He disappeared silently. The others stood tense and 
breathless, listening. 

They heard confused sounds overhead. A door slammed 
somewhere, and someone yelled an indistinguishable ques- 
tion. There was a scurry of feet. Then silence again. 

It seemed an age before Mr. Knight returned. 

“Managed it,” he said briefly. “Quiet, please! 
listen to what’s going on.” 

They could hear vague sounds of movement in the 
garden. Another eternity passed. Then, dim at first but 
rapidly growing stronger, a red glow began to mingle with 
the moonlight outside. 

“Hell!” suddenly shouted a voice, so near that they were 
all startled. “The place is on fire! What’s the Boss doing? 
Come on, boys! There’s something wrong.” 

Hurried footsteps retreated, the door slammed again, and 
there was a confusion of movement overhead. A note of 
consternation was evident in the unintelligible cries they 
could hear. 

Very soon, heavy feet ran past the window. 

“Hey, Pete!” It was the same voice as before. “They’ve 
knocked the Boss out, set fire to the house, and escaped 
through the kitchen window.” 

“What the hell!” exclaimed a second voice. “They couldn’t 
do that. No one’s passed through this garden. I’d have 
seen ’em.” 

“No use talking that way. They’ve got through some- 
how. The fact that you’ve found Jerry out there proves 
that. They’ve got away. And we’ve got to put this darned 
fire out pronto. Come on and give a hand. You’re doing 
no good out there now.” 

“What a bit of luck!” muttered Mr. Knight as the foot- 
steps retreated once more. “They haven’t realized yet that 
someone was impersonating Jerry. They think he’s only 
just been knocked out—during your escape.” He paused, 
listening. There was a tumult of sound overhead, and the 
red glow outside was brightening. “They're pretty well 
occupied, I think. Come on! It’s now or never.” 

One by one they squeezed through the small window. 
Outside they had to keep on hands and knees to avoid show- 
ing themselves in the glare from the kitchen window. Keep- 
ing close to the wall, Mr. Knight led them round the house 
to the side away from the fire. 

“Don’t think there’s anyone about,” he said. “Anyhow, 
we've got to risk it. Make straight for the wall.” 

They passed quickly through the undergrowth. No one 
barred their way. In a very short time they had climbed 
the wall and stood in the road, free again. 

“And now—what?” asked Hardaker. “Make for the 
village?” 

Mr. Knight was silent for a moment, listening to the 
vague noises audible from the house. 

“Those two guards will still be there,” he said. “We 
can’t risk a fight with them. It would bring the others 
after us.” 

“What do you suggest then?” 

“Got another ignition key for your motorboat?” 

“No. But I daresay we couid manage to get over that 
difficulty.” 

“Take too long if we’ve to start monkeying with it. 
We're not sure that Scarface is dead, you know. No, the 
safest place for us is Porter’s house. We can_barricade 
that broken door. And there’s plenty of ammunition.” 

“Good Lord! You don’t think they'll try anything more?” 

“There’s only one thing I know about The Owl,” said Mr. 
Knight gravely. “If he once gets his teeth into anything 
he never lets go.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
T=. road was still empty and deserted, and they saw 


We must 


no sign of life on their way. The house, when they 

reached it, slept peacefully under the moon. It 

seemed almost incredible now that the events of the 
last few nightmare hours had actually occurred. 

Yet the broken door remained to prove their reality, the 
disorder throughout the house, and the two bodies in the 
cellar. No one could feel sure that the trouble was really 
over. It took some considerable time to restore order and 
barricade the door. During that time, though an anxious 
watch was kept from the little room above the hall, no 
movement of any sort or description on the mainland could 
be made out. 
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“I expect anything, old chappie—when The Owl’s flying 
around.” 

Hardaker grunted. “You seem to have a great respect 
for this criminal, young man.” 

“I have.” 

; “I can’t understand why you know so much about him. 
I’m a solicitor—with a fairly large practice in the criminal 
courts—and I’ve never even heard of him. While you— 
What did you say you were?” 

“A salesman.” 

“Well, how is it that you—” 

“You'd be surprised what a lot of things one hears whilst 
selling vacuum cleaners,” grinned Mr. Knight. “Look how 
innocently I dropped into this curious business here. And 
that reminds me—we’re not making much progress.” 

“Progress in what?” 

“Finding those stolen bonds.” 


HERE are no stolen bonds here,” said Robert Porter 
heavily, speaking for the first time. He had been 
standing silent in the darkness of the little room, al- 

most broken by the strain of the ordeal through which he 

had passed. Obviously he was recovering now. “I don’t 
believe a word that fellow said.” 

“I don’t know that I agree with that,” Hardaker’s harsh 
voice was judicial in tone. “I suppose there’s no doubt that 
the bonds did disappear a year ago?” 

“No, there’s no doubt about that.” 

“Well, surely The Owl ought to know whether he got 
them. I’m assuming that this man Smith is The Owl—or 
at any rate one of his lieutenants. I can’t imagine an 
reason why he should say he hadn’t got them if he had. 
And he’d not go to all this trouble unless he were sure of 
his facts.” 

“But I tell you the thing’s impossible!” Porter’s temper, 
always short, had been frayed by the night’s happenings. 

My soul and body! You don’t suppose I’d have let that 
devil torture Aileen if I’d known—” 

“You were not the only suspect, Mr. Porter,” interrupted 
Hardaker. “Either Wilson or Haslam might have—” 

“Haslam! Poor old Timothy!” Robert Porter choked. 
“We never saw eye to eye on anything. But I’d stake my 
life on his honesty.” 

“I was inclined to suspect him at first,” confessed Mr. 
Knight. “But I expect you’re right. What about Wilson?” 

“Tf Wilson had stolen the bonds, would he remain here 
as my servant for a year?” 

_“He might—if he were waiting for an opportunity to 
dispose of them. That was Smith’s idea, and I’m inclined 
to agree with him. I don’t fancy that gentleman makes 
ma ou think th be hidd 

ou thin ey may be hidden somewhere around?” 
asked Hardaker thoughtfully. 

“Yes.” 

“The house has been searched pretty thoroughly.” 

“I know. But not thoroughly enough. After all, it’s 
not easy to make a proper job of a search in a hurry in 
the dark.” 

“And you propose that we should—” 

“I think we ought to investigate Wilson and his affairs 
a little more carefully than we have done. It might be a 
good idea to start with his body.” Mr. Knight turned to 
Henry. “Coming along?” 

“Yes, I’ll come with you,” said Henry reluctantly. 

He followed Mr. Knight out of the little room. 

Down in the cellar he held a candle while Mr. Knight 
rapidly examined the bodies of the two men who lay there 
stiff and cold. All their pockets had been emptied. Not 
a clue of any sort or description could be found upon them. 

“Not much help here,” muttered Mr. Knight, rising from 
his knees. “Our only consolation is that the murderer 
didn’t get any information from them, either, or he’d have 
had the bonds by now.” He noticed something, and held 
up one of Wilson’s hands. “Bring the candle a bit nearer, 
will you?” In the flickering light it could be seen that 
several of the dead man’s fingers were stained. “What 
do you think about that, Mr. Downes?” 

“Cigarettes?” suggested Henry, overcoming his repug- 
nance and approaching more closely. 

“I think not. Nicotine stains are usually confined to the 
two first fingers and the thumb. Each finger is affected 
here. Just the tip—especeially the nails. And both hands! 
That’s pyrogallic, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

“Pyrogallic?” 

“Yes. You know—the stuff photographers use for de- 
veloping plates.” 
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There was a rising excitement in Mr. Knight’s voice 
that puzzled Henry. 

“What about it?” he asked. 

“I don’t know yet. It may not lead to anything. But 
there’s just this one point: Judging by these stains, Wilson 
evidently did a good deal of photography. Moreover, he 
went about it in the old-fashioned way, developing his 
plates or films himself, instead of sending them to the near- 
est chemist. That seems to indicate a darkroom. Now 
both you and I have been through this house fairly care- 
fully. Have you seen even the slightest sign of a dark- 
room?” 

“No.” 

“Neither have I. And I think we should have noticed 
one. We’d better ask the little lady about it.” 

They went up the stone stairs. They could hear Aileen 
talking to her uncle in the kitchen. Mr. Knight wrinkled 
up his nose. 

“Coffee!” he said, sniffing. “Good! Let’s go.” 

As all the kitchen windows were closely shuttered it had 
been considered safe to leave the lamp burning. Robert 
Porter stood by the oilstove, waiting for the milk to boil. 
Aileen was cutting sandwiches, | ; j 

“You’re just in time,” she smiled, looking up. “Dis- 
covered anything?” i ‘ 

“I’ve discovered an aching void,” grinned Mr. Knight. 
“And as Mr. Downes has been with me, I expect he’s dis- 
covered it, too.” j 

“Rather!” agreed Henry, wondering how anyone could 
cut sandwiches so neatly. f p 

“Well, neither of you can have anything until Mr. Har- 
daker has been served. He’s keeping watch upstairs.” 

“Good man! We mustn’t neglect the only chap who’s 
working. IIl take his rations up.” 

Mr. Knight disappeared with a cu 
of very appetizing sandwiches, an 
ments later. y he 

“Everything okay,” he announced. “Nothing stirring 
outside. Hardaker’s quite convinced nothing will stir.” 

“And you?” 

“Don’t know, little lady. Excellent coffee! 
Wilson dabbled in photography, didn’t he?” 

“It was his Bobby P 

m where did he work? z 

Tera old hut on the marshes. He converted it to his 
liking, ahd buried himself in it for hours at a time. I say!” 
Aileen’s blue eyes opened wide. “Tell me—are you thinking 
that——” ae 

“Im only thinking of the possibility that The Owl knew 
nothing of this hut. He emptied Wilson’s pockets and 
searched the house. He found nothing. We might have 
better luck in this hut. Where is it?” 

“PII take you to it,” suggested Porter. 

Mr. Knight shook his head thoughtfully. 

“Better if you stayed here, I think. We don’t want so 
many of us wandering about outside. Suppose I take Mr. 
Downes. It won’t be difficult to find?” 

“Oh, you'll find it easy enough. It’s on the other bank 
of the creek. There are stepping-stones across from the 
boathouse, uncovered at low water. Time’s just about right 
now. When you get over the stones you'll see a path. Keep 
to it, and it leads you straight to the hut.” 

“Stones only uncovered at low water, eh? That’s why 
I’ve not seen them before. And the odds are that none 
of The Owl’s men have seen ’em, either,” Mr. Knight 
swallowed his coffee and beckoned to Henry. “Come on, 
old chappie! That hut may be interesting. Wed better 
get a move on if we want to be there first.” 


of coffee and a plate 
returned a few mo- 


Tell me— 


HEY had one revolver between them—Hardaker had 
the other—and one torch. After seeing that both were 
in order, Mr. Knight unbolted the door. 
“Might as well go out this way,” he murmured. “We 
should be able to reach the boathouse without being seen.” 
“You think The Owl and his men are still somewhere 
99 
neem quite sure of it. If I were equally sure of what they 
are doing, I’d be a lot happier. Now, remember, careful’s 
rd.” 
ar and silently Mr. Knight unlatched the door and 
pulled it open an inch or two. He peered out cautiously 
through the narrow slit. A moment later he started back, 
pushed the door shut and rebolted it. 
“A change of plan required,” he announced calmly. 
“There’s someone wandering about outside.” 
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UCH rapid confirmation of his opinion was startling. 
The other stared at him in silent agitation. 
“Who is it?” breathed Porter at last. 
“I don’t know. I saw no more than a shadow mov- 
ing amongst the shrubbery.” 

Silence again. 

“What’s to be done now?” asked Aileen after a while, 
moving a step toward Henry. 

“Wait,” said Mr. Knight. “Until something happens to 
give us a cue.” He strode soundlessly toward the hall. 
“Better see that Hardaker is all right.” 

He returned in a few moments to report that nothing 
had been seen at the front of the house. 

“We shall have to keep a lookout at the back as well,” 
he went on. “I hadn’t realized it was so easy to cross the 
creek at low water. What about it, Porter? Do you feel 
equal to——” 

He broke off as footsteps sounded clearly on the stone 
flags outside. Everyone. in the kitchen stood rigid, listen- 
ing. The footsteps seemed to be faltering a little. But 
they were unmistakably approaching the door. 

Clip, clop, heavy, unhurried, growing louder like sounds 
in a nightmare. And then the crescendo suddenly ceased. 
There was nothing now but a faint shuffling beyond the 
door, and it was evident to everyone that the mysterious 
visitor had halted immediately outside. 

Mr. Knight crept forward and laid his ear against the 
wood. Henry’s eyes narrowed as he saw the handle of the 
door move gently, stealthily. Then there came a knock on 
the door, a knock altogether different from what anyone 
had expected, a knock timid, almost apologetic. 

“Hello!” called Mr. Knight. “Who’s there?” 

“It’s Benn, sir,” came a shaky voice. “Mr. Hardaker’s 
servant. Thank heaven I’ve found you here. Can I come 
in, sir?” 

“No one with you, Benn?” 

“No, sir.” 

“All right. Come in. 

Mr. Knight drew the bolt. He also drew his revolver, 
holding it ready in case the servant’s entry might be fol- 
lowed by a rush of The Owl’s creatures who had forced 
the man to play a trick. But this precaution was unneces- 
sary. Benn slipped quickly through the half-open door, 
and a glance outside showed that nothing was moving in 
the moonlight. 

“You’ve been having adventures, old chappie.” 

The manservant was wet through, and plastered with 
mud from head to foot. He looked exhausted. He wiped 
away some sodden grass that was clinging to his grimy 
face, and stared round the kitchen. 

“Pll say I have sir! I thought I’d never get out of those 
blinking marshes. I’m nearly done in.” 

“Sit down. Have some coffee. Feel equal to telling us 
what happened?” 

“That won’t take long, sir.” Benn eagerly swallowed a 
cupful of coffee. “I really don’t know much about it. I 
was steering the Silver Star down the creek when some- 
thing hit me on the head. I think someone had hidden on 
the boat, sir, and——” 

“That’s right. Our old friend, Scarface.” 

“I thought it must be something like that, though I never 
saw him. I never heard him, either. Just a whack on the 
head that knocked me overboard. I’ve a sort of confused 
recollection of hearing a scream then, and a revolver shot. 
But I was more than half dazed, sir, and it’s all very mud- 
dled. When I came to my senses, I was splashing in the 
water, and the Silver Star was nearly out of sight. 

“Well, it was no good swimming after it, sir. I was 
pretty well fed up because I thought the womenfolk had 
been kidnaped. I’m real glad to see the young lady 
here, well and unharmed. How did she——” 

“That’s another story. Go on with yours.” 

“There really isn’t any more, sir. I just swam to the 
nearest shore, and I’ve been messing about in the swamps 
and bogs ever since. I thought I’d never get back to the 
house. And I didn’t know whether I’d find you all here 
mhon „I did. Where’s Mr. Hardaker, sir? I hope he’s all 
right. 

“Yes, he’s all right. Keeping watch upstairs. I’ll tell 
him at once that the prodigal has returned. Did you cross 
the creek by the stepping-stones?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You didn’t see anyone hanging around?” 

“Haven’t seen a soul, sir, since I was knocked out of the 
Silver Star.” 
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“You’ve been luckier than we have. But I expect Mr. 
Hardaker’ll tell you all about it. We've a job of work on. 
Have some more coffee.” 

Mr. Knight hurried upstairs again. 
long, brisk and business-like. 

“Come on, Mr. Downes. One person’s found our stepping- 
stones already. And he may have been seen, We don’t 
want anyone to get to the hut before us. Ready?” 

“Yes,” said Henry. “I’m ready.” 

He looked at Aileen. She smiled encouragement at him. 
Cheerfully he followed Mr. Knight out into the yard. 

They crept cautiously through the kitchen garden to 
the boathouse, stopping occasionally to listen. No sound 
disturbed the stillness of the night. They caught no 
glimpse of an enemy. 


He returned before 


S Porter had said, the stepping-stones were now visible 
above the surface of the sluggish water, stretching 
across the second arm of the creek. Mr. Knight led the 

way, striding rapidly over the stones to the mainland. 
Here the beginning of a narrow path showed clearly in the 
moonlight. f 

The path twisted and turned among the bushes, avoid- 
ing the marshy land on either side. It was evidently not 
much used. As they progressed it grew fainter and more 
swampy. f 

They came eventually to a small wooden hut in a tiny 
clearing, quite hidden from casual observation by the 
bushes that surrounded it. The hut was windowless and 
in good repair. It had a strong, close-fitting door secured 
by a padlock. 

“Shall we have to break it open?” asked Henry. 

“I think not,” replied Mr. Knight. He drew a bunch of 
keys from his pocket. “There’s no point in calling our 
friends’ attention to what we’re doing. One of these should 
manage it.” 

After he had fiddled with the keys for a while the pad- 
lock succumbed. He pushed the creaking door open and 
flashed a light into the hut. 

“Yes, this is Wilson’s darkroom,” he remarked, noting 
the work bench crowded with chemicals and photographic 
apparatus. “And if no light gets in, none can get out. 
Come in and shut the door. There’s a lamp here. If you'll 
light it we can have a careful look around.” 

Henry lit the oil lamp on the bench, and they commenced 
their search. Wilson had been a very tidy man. Every- 
thing in the hut was neatly labelled and stored away in the 
small space available. The search did not take long. Its 
results were completely negative. p 3 

“I’m afraid we’ve drawn a blank, old chappie,” said Mr. 
Knight. “I was rather hoping we might have got on to the 
track of something here.” 

He picked up a cardboard box labelled “UNDEVL.PL.” 

“Methodical bloke, he was,” he murmured. “Undeveloped 
plates. Evidently he waited till he had a few before work- 
ing on them.” He shook the box gingerly. “There are 
some in. I wonder if it’s worth while looking at them. 
Probably not. And yet... .” 

He opened the box. It was apparently empty. He shook 
it again, and could feel something move. He examined the 
inside more closely. A tightly fitting piece of cardboard 
had been wedged in, making a false bottom to the box. 

“By jiminy!” he exclaimed. “That rather alters things. 
Were certainly going to have a look at this undeveloped 
plate—if it is a plate. Light that red lamp, Mr. Downes, 
and put the other out.” A $ 

Henry obeyed, infected by his companion’s excitement. 
As soon as their eyes grew accustomed to the dim red light, 
Mr. Knight ripped out the false bottom of the box. Be- 
neath it was a thin rectangular object carefully wrapped in 
the usual black paper. oe 

“It is 


“It feels like a plate.” He unwrapped the paper. 


a plate. And undeveloped, too, whether it’s been exposed 
or not. I wonder why Wilson took such pains to hide 
this?” 


He carefully rewrapped the plate and put it in the box. 

“Let’s have a bit more light on the scene. I think we'll 
see whether this has been exposed or not.” A t 

Henry lit the other lamp. Blinking in the white light, 
they prepared solutions of the required chemicals, and col- 
lected the necessary dishes. Then the ordinary lamp was 
extinguished once more, and Mr. Knight unwrapped the 
mysterious plate again. , 3 

“I’ve got an idea we may find something interesting on 
this,” he said, as he laid it in a tray and poured developer 
over it. “After all, it’s a good way of keeping a secret, 
isn’t it?” 
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They both watched with growing excitement as the 
developer did its work, Black patches appeared on the 
creamy whiteness of the plate, and gradually coalesced 
into a pattern which conveyed nothing at all to the 
watchers. 

“Looks like an ordinary landscape,” murmured Mr. 
Knight doubtfully. “We’ll see better when it’s fixed.” 

But when the various processes were completed, they 
both stared at the plate in disappointment. It was a very 
ordinary photograph, nothing more or less than a view of 
the creek with the stepping-stones showing up plainly. 

_“That’s not going to help us much,” muttered Henry, 
disgusted. 

“'Fraid not, old chappie, And yet there must be some 
reason why Wilson——” Mr. Knight broke off, holding the 
wet plate nearer the light, “By jiminy! Have another 
look at this. Notice anything about the third stone from 
the right?” 

“Can’t say I do. 
streak—” 

, “That’s right. It’s an overhanging willow branch, and 
it’s pointing directly at that third stone. May be the purest 
coincidence, of course. But it’s out of focus, and Wilson 
could, if he’d wanted, have arranged the camera so that the 
branch would point to any other stone. Is there any sig- 
nificance in the fact that it points to the third?” 

“Well, it’s funny that he should take such trouble to hide 
a simple view like this.” 

“Very funny! And there’s nothing else on the plate that 
means anything to us. I think we ought to have a look at 
that third stone, Mr. Downes.” 

“So do I,” agreed Henry, his excitement returning. 

Leaving the enigmatic plate in a drying rack, they locked 
up the hut and returned to the creek. There was no diffi- 
culty, even in the pale moonlight, in locating the spot from 
which the photograph had been taken, and thus identifying 
the third stepping-stone from the right. 

_After gazing round to make sure that no one was in 
sight, Mr. Knight flashed his torch on the stone. It looked 
precisely like its fellows, roughly cut, rectangular, half 
covered with moss. 

“Seems very natural, doesn’t it?” he said. 

“Will it move?” suggested Henry. 

They tried. The stone was steady enough when pressure 
was applied from above, as in stepping on it; but when 
they pushed against it sideways, it certainly did move. 

In a moment Mr. Knight was up to his thighs in the 
creek, exerting himself to lift the stone. The portion above 
water came away from its base. The torch showed that 
this base had been hollowed out; and in the cavity, still 
covered by the sluggish water, lay a square parcel care- 
fully wrapped in waterproof sheeting. 

“Feels like a tin box,” said Henry, lifting the parcel out 
of the cavity. 

“A tin box it will be,” agreed Mr. Knight cheerfully. 
“And it contains those missing bonds, or I’m a Dutchman. 
Come on, old chappie! Wed better take it back to the 
house, and let Robert Porter open it.” 


CHAPTER XV 
N "noe admitted them into the kitchen when they 


Except that there’s a sort of 


knocked, and her blue eyes opened wide at sight of 
the rectangular package. 
“Whatever have you got there?” she asked. 

“A present for a good little girl,” smiled Mr. Knight. He 
glanced at Robert Porter who was staring at him with 
something like fear in his broad face. “Nothing wrong, is 
there? 

“No.” Porter advanced a step, reaching out a hand 
toward the package. “Is this——” 

“Don’t know yet. Where’s Benn?” 

“Upstairs with Mr. Hardaker.” 

“Well have Hardaker down, I think. The more witnesses 
to the opening of this box the better.” 

Ta call brought the solicitor down, shivering a little from 
is vigil. 

“Nippy up there with the windows open,” he said. “Pve 
told Benn to keep moving from back to front. He’ll be 
able to watch both sides of the house, and keep himself 
warm at the same time. Hullo! What’s this?” 

Mr. Knight explained. “I suggest that Mr. Porter should 
open it in our presence.” 

“Quite right,” agreed Jonas Hardaker. “Come on, Porter! 
Satisfy our curiosity.” 

Porter obeyed. There was an obvious reluctance in his 
movements. 
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The waterproof coverings were soon removed from the 
package. But the steel box thus disclosed offered more 
difficulty. It was locked; and the lock was a good one. A 
hammer and a chisel were required before they could make 
any impression on it. 

Eventually, however, they managed to force it open. 
Robert Porter looked through the documents crammed into 
the box, and the frown on his broad face grew deeper. 

“Yes,” he said wearily. ‘These are the stolen bonds.” 

“All of them?” asked Hardaker. 

“I think so. Lord! Id never have believed that Wilson 
was a thief!” é 

“Im afraid there’s no doubt about it,” said Mr. Knight. 
“Smith’s information was correct—so far as it went. Wil- 
son certainly hid that box under the stepping-stone.” _ 

“I think it was jolly clever of you to find it.” Aileen in- 
cluded Henry in her commendation. “A real smack in the 
eye for The Owl. You succeeded where his men failed.” 

“You certainly did!” Hardaker joined in the congratula- 
tions. “All because you were sharp enough to notice that 
Wilson’s fingers were stained. Just shows how human these 
master criminals are, doesn’t it? Make mistakes like the 
rest of us. And the failure to notice those stains and draw 
the necessary deduction from them is going to cost The 
Owl fifty thousand pounds.” J 

“I shouldn’t be too sure of that yet,” objected Mr. Knight 
drily. “Our friend is not easily discouraged. And if he 
discovers that we have found the bonds—” 

“But he couldn’t do that! How could he possibly——” 

“It’s never wise to underrate your enemy, old chappie. 
Give him credit for a certain amount of intelligence. We’ve 
been watching for him. We can be pretty sure that he’s 
been watching us. If he’s seen our little expedition to the 
hut in the marshes, it will not require a great deal of im- 
agination for him to guess what has happened, will it?” 

“You're still suggesting that he’ll attack us again?” cried 
Aileen, 

“Well, there’s something here now that makes us worth 
attacking.” 

“Dear me!” muttered Hardaker testily. “You're the most 
persistent young man I’ve ever met. I’d better get back 
upstairs and help Benn to keep watch.” 

When he had gone, Robert Porter looked round appeal- 


ingly. 

eWhat shall I do with these?” he asked, eyeing the bonds 
with distaste. 

“Hide them,” said Mr. Knight. “It doesn’t matter much 
where. If The Owl doesn’t get in they’ll be safe enough. 
If he does, he’ll make you tell him where they are.” 

“You're a very cheerful sort of person, aren’t you?” said 
Aileen, pulling a face at him. “But we might as well do 
geet ye can. What do you say, Henry? Any sugges- 
tions?” 

“Yes,” replied Henry promptly. “Put ’em under the coals 
in the coal-cellar. Td an aunt once who kept all her money 
there.” 

“Filthy lucre it must have been. But it’s an idea. Good 
as anywhere else, don’t you think, Uncle Bob?” 

“I suppose so,” agreed Porter dully. “Anywhere out of 
my sight.” DEN 

he walked out of the kitchen, looking tired and old. After 
burying the steel box under a heap of coals, Aileen and 
Henry joined him in the lounge. 


T was clear that Mr. Knight anticipated further trouble, 
and the thought was not very comforting. Aileen was 
worried about her uncle, who sat in a brooding silence very 
different from his usual heartiness. They discussed the situ- 
ation uneasily and spasmodically, with frequent long pauses 
during which they all listened intently for any sound from 
inside. 

Nothing could be heard, yet everyone was on the qui vive, 
fully expecting something to happen. Half an hour passed, 
and the tension became almost unbearable. 

Then, with startling suddenness, Hardaker called from 
upstairs: 4 $ , 

“Can you come up? There’s something going on outside.” 

Mr. Knight was up the stairs in a flash, with Henry and 
Aileen close behind him. They entered the little room above 
the hall, and joined Hardaker at the window. 

“Look!” he whispered, pointing to the further bank of the 
creek. “He’s just come up the road.” 

The figure of a man was bending over the dinghy, busy 
with the mooring rope. He had just unfastened it when 
a second man appeared from the bushes. They had a short 
conversation, after which the first man refastened the 
mooring rope to its post. The second man stood near the 
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water edge, facing downstream, and the watchers could 
see a succession of tiny flashes come from something he 
held in his hands. 

“He’s signalling,” muttered Hardaker. “With a pow- 
erful lamp. “Anyone read Morse?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Knight. “He hasn’t started his message 
yet. Pll watch him. You all look downstream and see if 
you can distinguish any reply.” 

Though the lamp was not directed toward the house, it 
was easy enough to read the flashes. 

Send more men. Bonds in house. Must attack again’. 
Well, that’s pretty definite. Evidently they did watch our 
expedition to the hut. Anyone locate the spot he’s signalling 

o? 

No one had seen any answering flash. 

“Probably round a bend of the creek,” said Aileen, “and 
hidden from us by the bushes.” 

“Maybe there’s a boat down there,” suggested Benn who 
had crept in unobserved. 

Hardaker turned on him angrily. 

“Why the devil have you left your post?” 

“Well, sir, I heard you call, and I thought——” 

“It’s not your business to think. For all we know this 
may be a ruse to distract our attention from the other side 
of the house. Get back at once.” 

“Very good, sir.” 


BENN returned to the room across the corridor. Struck 
with a sudden fear that Hardaker’s suggestion might be 
correct, Henry went after him. But the outlook from the 
window at the back was reassuring. The stepping-stones 
showed up deserted in the moonlight. Nothing was stirring 
in the empty countryside. 

He rejoined the others. The two men were still visible 
on the bank, still flashing their lamp. 

“They’re simply repeating the message,” said Mr. Knight 
doubtfully. “I wonder if you’re right, Hardaker.” 

“There’s no one about at the back,” reported Henry. 

“That’s good! But I can’t understand why these fellows 
—Hullo! They’re saying something else now.” 

There was silence for a while. Everyone watched the 
flickering dots and dashes from the distant lamp. 

“No sense at all.” Mr. Knight moved away from the 
window, “Either it’s some kind of code, or they're fool- 
ing——” 

Ss bright light flashed suddenly from the doorway, daz- 
zling. 

“Perhaps the latter,” said a smooth cold voice, 
your hands up, please.” 

_ Yellow flame spurted from Mr. Knight’s pocket, and the 
light went out. Instantaneously another sprang up, and 
its glare shone on the barrels of four revolvers pointed 
directly at the occupants of the room. 

“Don’t do that again, please,” said the familiar voice. 
ihe no desire to ei you all.” 

_It was Mr. Smith, undoubtedly. Mr. Knight slowly raised 
his hands above his head. The others, blinking in y strong 
light, followed his example. 

ges shemi 

„A masked man stepped forward from the darkness be- 
hind the light. Quickly and expertly he ran his hands over 
the prisoners’ clothing, removing the revolvers which they 
carried. 

goring ee other ini 

ruggling desperately, Benn was brought in an 
to the floor at Hardaker’s feet. e Somont 

“Now,” continued the invisible Mr. Smith. “Where’s 
Porter?” 

No one replied. 

“I hope to teach you all to be more reasonable.” There 
was horrible menace in the cold voice. “Find him, Pete! 
You others come down into the lounge where we can see 
one another.” 

Henry glanced at Aileen. He could see that she was more 
troubled about her uncle’s disappearance than anything else. 

The fourth masked man returned from his search. 

“Can’t find him anywhere, Boss,” he reported. 

“Take a look round outside. Perhaps he opened that back 
door and sneaked out either before we came or just after 
our arrival.” 

“Okay, Boss.” 

The shadow of a frown flickered across Mr. Smith’s face. 

“You people are not making things any easier for your- 
selves,” he said when the man had gone. “I know that the 
stolen bonds are in this house pe 

“How do you know that?” asked Hardaker. 

“Never mind. Will you tell me where they are? Or 


“Put 
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must I renew my experiment with this young lady?” 
“TIl tell you!” snapped Henry. “They’re in the coal- 
house. Under the coals.” 
“Go get them.” Mr. Smith spoke to another of his men. 
„The man hurried out. There was a tense uncomfortable 
silence. It seemed an age before he returned. And then 
the result of his quest was startling. 
> “No, Boss,” he said, shaking his head. 
em! 


“Not a sign of 


CHAPTER XVI 


MITH’S evil face was contorted with rage as he looked 
at the prisoners. 
“So that’s how you’ve planned things?” he snarled. 
“Porter’s gone off with the bonds, and you’ve remained 
here to bluff me.” 

Mr. Knight laughed aloud. “You give us too much credit, 
old chappie. It’s a great idea, I’ll admit—but no one here 
thought of it.” 

“You mean that Porter’s done it on his own?” 

“Precisely. Something of a brainwave, wasn’t it? 
seems to have put a rather big spoke in your wheel.” 

“He can’t get far away.” 

“Can’t he?” Mr. Knight laughed again as the roar of 
an out-board motor burst into the silence of the night. 
“It rather looks as though he’s—” 

With a muttered curse, Smith unfastened one of the shut- 
ters and flung it open. Through the window the dinghy 
could be seen just leaving the farther bank of the creek. 
Seated in it was a stout figure recognizable even at that 
distance as Robert Porter. 

“Apparently he’s off for the police, old chappie.” 

The rage died out of Smith’s face, leaving his expression 
cold and malignant. 

“Yes,” he said very softly. “I suppose it will take them 
about an hour to get here. There is plenty of time before 
you need die, and I should like to be sure that you are not 
bluffing. You—” pointing his revolver at Hardaker— “I 
have no quarrel with you. Tell me the truth and your 
wee shall be spared. Were those bonds hidden under the 
coals? 

Hardaker shrugged. “I know nothing about that. The 
box was opened in my presence in the kitchen, but I had 
gone upstairs before it was decided where to put the bonds.” 

“Is your story the same?” Smith turned to Benn. 

“T haven’t a story,” muttered the servant. “I didn’t 
even know there were any bonds.” 

“Perhaps we’d better search the house again.” 

“You'd better make yourself scarce,” sneered Hardaker. 
“Or you’re going to find yourself in—” 

“Perhaps you are right.” Smith raised his revolver, “In 
a way, I am sorry to kill you all—” 3 i 

“Ts that really necessary?” asked Mr. Knight causti- 
cally. 

“Lim afraid it is. If you hadn’t removed my mask... 
But you must see that I couldn’t run the risk of any of 
you recognizing me in the future.” The revolver pointed 
directly between Mr. Knight’s eyes. “And I’m not at all 
sure that you won’t be better out of the way in any case. 
You seem rather a remarkable young—” l 

Smith broke off. Through the silence of the night out- 
side shrilled a whistle, unmistakable in its piercing quality. 

“Here come the police,” said Mr. Knight. “You’ll have 
to get a move on, old chappie.” j 

Three revolver shots rang out in quick succession. A 
large motor-bcat started up in the distance. Its roar grew 
rapidly louder as it approached. i 

A flame of hatred sprang up in Smith’s eyes. 
closed round the trigger. i 

Mr. Knight acted so quickly that no one saw precisely 
what happened. With a swift kick he knocked over the 
table on which the lamp stood. At the same moment he 
pulled Henry and Aileen to the floor. A 

The lamp splintered into fragments, plunging the room 
into darkness. Several flashes of flame spurted and re- 
volvers barked. Then Smith’s voice rang out: 

“Get going, boys! We can’t stop to make sure that we 
have finished this job. Scatter! eet at the boat.” 

Hurried footsteps clattered out of the room and all was 
silent. 

A voice called through the barricade at the front door: 

“Hello! Anybody here?” 

“Yes, old chappie. There’s quite a few of us here. 
Who are you?” 

“Inspector Davies. Essex County Constabulary. 
derstand you’re having trouble of some sort.” 


He 


His finger 


I un- 
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“Not much wrong with your understanding. I suppose 
you haven’t a visiting card with you?” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter.” 


Mr. Knight began t 1l 
down the barricade. E we coulin 


vn tl “Were unarmed now, so we couldn’t 
resist in any case. And I expect you really are Inspector 
Davies. One gets into the habit of querying these little 
things, you know.” 

“It is Inspector Davies,” said Aileen positively. “I know 
his voice quite well.” 

She helped the others to remove the piled-up furniture. 

Soon the doorway was free. 
_ The inspector entered the hall, followed by two constables 
in uniform. Henry looked out. He could see a large motor- 
boat moored at the bottom of the garden, and several more 
policemen searching the island. It really did seem as 
though their troubles were over at last. 

Davies was a big man with honest, ugly features. He 
made no attempt to hide his bewilderment as he surveyed 
the occupants of the hall. 

“Now, then,” he asked, using the time-honored formula. 
“What’s all this about?” 

5 A loen was gazing at him anxiously. “Where’s Uncle 
ob? 

He glanced at one of the constables and nodded. 

“It was him you saw, then,” he said. 

“Yessir. I thought I recognized him.” 

“Your uncle passed us in a dinghy a little way down 
the creek, Miss Porter. We were waiting for the signal— 
some of us came by land, and some by water—and we didn’t 
want to disclose our presence prematurely. Constable 
Grimes here felt sure it was your uncle, so we let him pass 
without challenging him.” 

“That’s all right then.” 

“Evidently he was making for Marshend. 
how did you get to know about us?” 

“Your maids, Miss. They’d been stranded in the marshes, 
but they managed to get out and find Sergeant Walton at 
Mereside. They told such a blood-curdling story about 
what was happening here that Walton got busy on the 
phone straight away, and we decided to come in force. I 
don’t know whether my men have caught—” 

“They’ve a boat hidden somewhere down the creek,” said 
Mr. Knight. “It might be a good plan to send yours down 
after them.” 

“TIl do that at once.” Davies gave the necessary instruc- 
tions. “Now suppose you tell me all about it.” 

They gave him a brief outline of what had happened. 
His pleasant homely face became grave as he listened. 

“Two murders,” he muttered, “and another man prob- 
ably killed! Holy smoke! I must get word of this to the 
Chief Constable at once. And I’ll have to send out a gen- 
eral warning in case these men escape. Can you describe 
any of them?” 

They had to explain that the men had been masked, 
and that Mr. Smith was the only one whose face they had 
seen. Davies wrote down their description in detail, then 
sont a constable to telephone headquarters from the nearest 
village. 


Aileen breathed a sigh of relief. 
But I say, 


NE by one the police began to drift back to the house 

with a confession of comparative failure. They had 

managed to catch only one of the criminals. This was 
the man whose shoulder Henry had broken with the poker. 
Hehad become separated from his companions, and had 
been arrested while struggling through the marshes. 

Of Smith and the others there was no word. Nor had 
any sign of their boat been seen. 

“They won’t get far away,” said Davies with assurance. 
“There’s a cordon round the county by now. And boats 
are watching out at sea.” 

He turned to the prisoner, and tried to question him. 
The man refused to talk at all. He was carried off to gaol, 
and the search went on. n 

In the reaction following the excitement, Henry found 
himself yawning, Davies noticed it. p 

“You all look fagged out,” he said kindly. “Why not 
get a bit of sleep? You can leave everything to me now.” 

“That’s good advice,” agreed Mr. Knight. “And I for 
one am going to take it.” His gray eyes twinkled. “That 
is if Miss Porter’s hospitality will stretch to a draper, a 
vacuum salesman, a solicitor and his servant.” | 

“The first two are frauds, I’m afraid,” smiled Aileen. 
“But very good friends for all that. Come on! I'll show 
you which rooms you can have.” f 

What a relief it was to get between clean white sheets, 
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to be able to relax in the snowy comfort with the knowledge 
that it was no longer necessary to be continually on the qui 
vive! Heny took two or three deep breaths of content- 
ment, and closed his eyes. When he opened them again 
the sun was blazing into his room, and an appetizing smeli 
of cooking bacon floated up from downstairs. 

He dressed quickly and hurried down. There was no 
one about in the hall. He glanced out of the doorway. At 
the bottom of the garden, Inspector Davies, Mr. Knight and 
two constables were busily engaged, dragging something 
out of the water. 

He walked slowly and reluctantly toward them. A sud- 
den intuition told him what they had found. And when he 
reached them he saw that he was right. 

“Morning, old chappie,” said Mr. Knight cheerfully. 
“Another of your victims! You made a proper job of this 
one. 

Henry stared at the body of the man Scarface which had 
floated up with the incoming tide, and the brightness went 
out of the morning. 

“You mustn’t worry about it, Mr. Downes,” said Davies 
kindly. “He only got what was coming to him.” 

As they were carrying the limp body to the boathouse, 
an official motorcycle came roaring down the further bank 
of the creek. A plainclothesman dismounted, propped up 
his machine, and splashed over the causeway. 

Davies hurried to meet him. After a short conversa- 
tion, the plainclothesman saluted and went back to his 
machine. The inspector rejoined the others. 

“Not a sign of Robert Porter,” he announced, his pleas- 
ant face grave and worried. “He didn’t go to Marshend, 
and we can’t find anyone who’s seen him. Looks as though 
he’s been drowned.” 

“There’s another alternative.” Mr. Knight glanced 
round. “I wouldn’t dare suggest this if Miss Porter was 
within hearing. But he acted very queerly when we found 
the bonds. It is possible, isn’t it, that he’s run off with 
them? 


CHAPTER XVII 


O the hectic night succeeded a rather wearisome day 

of waiting and wondering. There was much coming 

and going, much questioning and repetition. Some 

inkling of the situation had leaked out, and reporters 
buzzed round the house like persistent flies. But no new 
developments occurred. In spite of the police cordon, Smith 
and his men had not been captured. e single prisoner 
resolutely refused to talk. There was no news of Robert 
Porter. 

And so the day went on. Police surgeons arrived and ex- 
amined the bodies of the murdered men. The coroner com- 
menced his inquiry, and adjourned it at once. In the middle 
of the afternoon a great man arrived, no less a personage 
than Chief Inspector Dransfield of New Scotland Yard. 

Inspector Davies had been to Marshend to meet his car, 
and had given him particulars of the case as they drove 
back together. Though he listened politely to the recital, 
Dransfield did not seem to pay much attention. And as soon 
as they had crossed the eaaseway, he left his companion 
and approached Mr. Knight and Henry, who were talking 
in the garden. 

“Hullo, Paul,” he said without 
a huge hand. “I got your wire. 
here I am. What’s it all about?” 

“Ssh, Jim!” Mr. Knight took the proffered hand and 
shook it heartily. “I’m glad to see you. But don’t give me 
away. I’m Clarence Knight, and I sell vacuum cleaners— 
though I don’t think Mr. Downes here believes it. Meet a 
new friend, Jim. Mr. Downes is a great hand with a poker. 
He’s also invented a special method of wakening young 
ladies who have fallen asleep.” 

Dransfield shook hands with Henry who couldn’t help 
blushing whenever this early exploit of his was mentionėd. 


reamble, thrusting out 
pulled the strings and 





“Quit fooling, Paul.” The Yard man grunted. “You 
haven’t called me down here for nothing. Why the 
masquerade?” 

“We're dealing with The Owl, old chappie!” 

“You don’t mean the real—the origina m 

“Yes. The Owl you and I had dealings with before. We 


half expected him to come back to life, didn’t we?” 

“By crimes!” muttered Dransfield. “This is real news! 
How do you know, Paul?” 

“You’ll see as soon as I tell you just what has happened. 
There’s no mistaking his handiwork. I came here yesterda: 
because I had a tip that he might be somewhere around. 
found a rather peculiar state of affairs when I arrived, 
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and I knew that my tip was correct. I had to give a name 
of some sort, and I didn’t want to use my own because he 
knows it.” 

“He knows you, too.” 

. “Yes, but his underlings don’t. And he hasn’t turned up 
in person yet, so far as I know.” 

“Wasn’t Mr. Smith the Owl, then?” asked Henry. 

“I’m sure he wasn’t. I’ve never seen The Owl except in 
one of his numerous disguises, but I’ll swear he looks quite 
a harmless sort of individual. A man with a face so evil 
as Smith’s could not hide his true character under any 
disguise.” 

“Well, I’m glad you sent for me, Paul,” said Dransfield. 
“Let’s have the dope.” 

“I thought you wouldn’t like to be left out of it. TI 
start right at the beginning Mr. Knight lit a cigarette. 
“First about the tip I had. I can’t betray a confidence by 
mentioning any names, but it came through a man who was 
one of The Owl’s gang in the old days, and has since been 
going straight. As a matter of fact, his wife came to see 
me, very perturbed because of a message he had received. 
This was from The Owl and it told him to report im- 
mediately at a certain place. The poor woman had copied 
some figures from the note. She thought they were some 
kind of code, but actually they represented cross bearings 
on an ordnance map. When I worked them out I found my- 
self directed to a spot a little way down this creek, 

“I decided I’d better spy out the land before doing any- 
thing. I brought a bicycle and trundled about. This house 
seemed rather promising—and I dropped slap into it! By 
jiminy, I’d never have believed this desolate countryside 
could hold so much excitement!” 

“I’ve heard a second-hand story from Davies,” said 
Dransfield. “Let’s hear it from you.” 

So once again the whole ground had to be gone over. Mr. 
Knight told the facts briefly but accurately, occasionally 
calling on Henry for his version. The Scotland Yard man 
listened carefully without interruption until the recital was 
ended. 

“What about this anonymous friend of yours who got the 
note?” he asked then. “Did he come?” 

“No. His wife persuaded him to ignore it.” 

“Nothing doing there, then. Looks as though Porter’s 
eloped with the bonds, doesn’t it?” 

“Afraid so. If he’d been drowned, I think some trace of 
him would have been found. And he had quite a good start 
from Smith and his men.” 

“There was the wire across the creek,” Henry put in. 
“Perhaps he——” 

“He knew about that, old chappie. He’d be able to avoid 
it easily enough.” 

“Well, what do we do next?” asked Dransfield. 
suggestions?” 

“Don’t know that I have, Jim. Circulate what descrip- 
tions we can of the missing men—including Porter—and 
wait for something to turn up. I’ve been over the house 
pretty thoroughly, and found nothing.” 

“You didn’t bring me down here just to tell me that.” 

“You read me like a book,” grinned Mr. Knight. “Such 
penetration is——” He became serious. “Ever know The 
Owl to give anything up once he set out after it?” 

“No. I see what you mean.” Dransfield pulled at his 
heavy moustache. “You don’t know what you’re expecting?” 


“Any 


“TTAVEN’T the foggiest notion. But I’m expecting some- 

thing. Perhaps we'll get a brainwave later. Come 
along into the house and meet Miss Porter. You'll like 
her. And look here, Mr. Downes! Not a word to anyone 
about me being anything but a vacuum salesman.” 

“All right,” agreed Henry. “But no one believes it now, 
you know.” . 

They found Aileen sitting alone in the lounge, looking 
rather blue. Mr. Knight introduced Dransfield. 

“Where’s Hardaker?” he asked. 

“He’s in the cellar with Benn, making—a coffin.” 

“A coffin?” 

“One of the constables was going to throw poor Rover’s 
body into the creek. I didn’t like that—he was such a 
faithful old soul. We have another dog buried on the far 
side of the creek. Mr. Hardaker offered to see about it 
for me. There’s no reason why we shouldn’t, is there?” 

“Not the slightest.” Mr. Knight’s voice was very gentle. 
“I’m so sorry to add to your troubles just now, but In- 
spector Dransfield wants to ask you a few questions about 
your uncle.” y : 

Henry wandered out of the room while the girl was be- 
ing questioned. He was feeling irritable and restless, far 
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from happy. It was quite evident that Mr. Knight consid- 
ered The Owl to be still a danger; and Mr. Knight, 
apparently, was a | aaa whose opinion counted for some- 
thing. Certainly Inspector Dransfield thought highly of 
him. A sort of private detective he must be, Henry thought. 

He strolled into the kitchen. Kate and Susan had been 
persuaded to return, and were now preparing tea. After 
exchanging a few words with them he wandered out again 
and made his way into the cellars, where the sound of 
hammering told him that Hardaker and Benn were busy 
with their task. He stood watching them for a moment, 
then wearily climbed the stairs again. He couldn’t keep still. 
His depression had grown stronger. He felt that some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen. 

In the hall Aileen passed him, running up to her bed- 
room. Her eyes were filled with tears, and he guessed that 
Mr. Knight had told her their suspicion that her uncle 
must have absconded with the bonds. Curse Mr. Knight! 
Curse everything! ... 

He peeped into the hall as he passed. Dransfield and 
his companion were deep in conversation. Henry didn’t 
want to hear any more. He was sick and tired of the 
whole business. e passed out into the garden. 

There was no escape for him. Even in the garden uni- 
formed constables were pacing, plainclothes officers still 
diligently searching for any clue. 

“Oh, hell!” muttered Henry Downes; and wished he were 
back in Brixton. 

He stood looking around over the flat, desolate countryside. 
Beyond the garden there was no living thing in sight, but 
he knew that the police were equally busy in Haslam’s 
house, half a mile up the road. e wondered how Smith 
and his men had managed to break through the cordon. 
Perhaps they hadn’t tried to get through. Perhaps they 
were hiding in the marshes, waiting until the hue and 
cry slackened. Perhaps even now they were planning 
further deviltry.... 

After a while Hardaker and Benn emerged from the 
house, carrying a couple of spades and the large box they 
had made for the burial of the big black dog. A constable 
helped them with it as far as the causeway, then returned 
to his post. They carried their burden to the far bank of 
the creek, and commenced to dig, their figures only dimly 
visible in the gathering dusk. 

Henry watched them idly. The ground was soft, and it 
did not take long to dig the shallow grave. They had com- 
pleted their task and were turning away from the mound 
when a shot rang out, 

Henry stiffened. He saw Benn spin round and drop to 
the ground. More shots followed, and Hardaker dropped, 


0. 
Then there was silence. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


S Henry stood staring, Mr. Knight dashed out of the 
A house, followed by Dransfield. They ran toward 


im. 
“What is it, Downes? Seen ow proae, 

He explained. Their eyes, accustomed to the lamplight 
in the lounge, could distinguish nothing in the dusk- 
shadowed bank of the creek. They ran across the cause- 
bale , with constables and plainclothesmen close at their 

eels. 

As they approached the two figures lying in the mud, 
one of them scrambled to his feet. It was Jonas Hardaker, 
grimy and dishevelled. ; 

“There were three of them,” he cried. 
just there. They can’t be far Svaga 

“Scatter, boys!” roared Dransfield. “Make sure of them 
this time!” He blew a shrill blast on a whistle. “One of 
you run up the road and meet the boys from the other 
house. Tell ’em what’s wanted.” He turned back to 
Hardaker. “Hurt anywhere?” 

“No. It’s just that I thought the ground was the safest 
place. But I’m afraid they’ve got poor Benn.” > 

They bent to examine the servant, He was unconscious, 
breathing heavily, and blood seeped from his left sleeve. 

“Shot through the arm,” said Mr. Knight. “I think he’s 
only fainted. We’d better carry him back to the house.” 

“Right,” agreed Dransfield. “Can you three manage 
him? I’d like to keep an eye on things out here.” 

“Sure. We'll look after him.” 

Between them Mr. Knight, Hardaker and Henry carried 
the unconscious man across the creek and laid him on the 
settle in the hall. His wound proved to be slight, and it 
was not long before he opened his eyes. 


“In the bushes— 
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“They—they’re in the bushes!” he gasped at once. 

“We know, old chappie.” 

“I saw a shadow there, sir. I was just going to call out 
when——” The man’s frightened gaze rested on Hard- 
aker. ‘You—you’re all right, sir?” 

“Yes. Lie still. Don’t worry.” 

Mr. Knight went to the door and Henry followed him. 
Night had fallen quickly. They could see the occasional 
flash of a torch from beyond the creek, and hear confused 
shouting as the search of the marshes progressed. They 
stood in silence, watching and listening. 

“You were right,” said Henry at last. “About some- 
thing more happening, I mean.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Knight absently. “I wish I knew 
what it meant.” He drew a cigarette from his case. In 
the middle of lighting it, he stopped abruptly. ‘Where’s 
Miss Porter?” 

“She went up to her room. 

“You’d have thought the noise would have—— See if 
she’s still there, will you?” 

In a sudden panic Henry dashed up the stairs to Aileen’s 
room and rapped loudly on the door. There was no re- 
sponse. He tried the handle. The door opened. The 
room was empty. 

He ran downstairs again. 
Neither Kate nor Susan had seen her. 
her since she passed Henry in the hall. 

They searched the house, calling her name loudly. They 
searched the garden. They saw no sign of her. 

“Someone’s got her!” cried Henry frantically as they 
returned to the house. “Someone carried her off while we 
were all. 4 

“Steady, old chappie!” Mr. Knight laid a hand on his 
shoulder. “It may be that we’ve been fooled, that the 
shooting was designed to draw us away from the house so 
that Miss Porter might be Kidnapped: On the other hand, 
it’s equally possible that she’s left of her own accord.” 

“Why? Why should she run away and——” 

“Td just told her about her uncle. It may be that she 
hag some, idea of finding him, and took the opportunity 
when—— 

“Oh, you don’t believe that! 
do that! It’s The Owl again! 

“Don’t be so damned silly!” There was a rough kindli- 
ness in Hardaker’s voice. “They can’t possibly get away 
with her. There are too many police about.” 

But when Inspector Dransfield, summoned to hear of the 
new development, reported that so far no trace of The 
Owl’s men had been seen, Hardaker had to admit that he 
was wrong. 

“They come and go like phantoms,” he muttered. “They 
must know some way across the marshes. A firm path 
that enables them to move about much more quickly than 
their pursuers. And it seems to me that they must have 
a pretty good hiding-place, there, too.” 

“Looks like it.” Dransfield grunted in agreement, “One 
thing I’m sure of—they can’t be far away. We'll get some 
more men, and go through the whole district with a fine- 
tooth comb. It’s darned unlucky that a man doesn’t leave 
footprints in these marshes, But if they’ve a hide-out any- 
where around, we'll find it!” 

He got in touch with county headquarters straight away 
by means of a field telephone which had been rigged up 
during the afternoon. fter consultation with the local 
authorities, he arranged for further detachments of men 
to be sent to various points of the compass, with instruc- 
tions to search the marshes thoroaghiy: gradually con- 
verging on the house. 

“You’re going to start tonight?” asked Hardaker in some 
surprise, when he heard of the arrangements. 

“Tomorrow may be too late.” 


Aileen was not in the kitchen. 
No one had seen 





You know she wouldn’t 
He’s ” 


T was a weird experience. The search had been so organ- 
ized that there was no need for any shouting of instruc- 
tions. The silence was extraordinary; though all knew 

they were surrounded by scores of police, they could hear 
nothing but the squelch of their own boots through the 
mud. The night was dark; but through it, from every 
direction, came tiny flashes of light as unseen searchers 
used their torches. 

Slowly but surely, the searchers were converging on the 
house. Standing in the garden, Henry could see the flashes 
of light gradually growing nearer. And as the first comers 
began to drift in with their confessions of failure, his heart 
sank lower. 

Inspector Dransfield was bustling about from point to 
point, receiving reports. These were of a monotonous simi- 
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larity. No lurking figures had been seen, no place found 
where it was possible for men to hide. 

Before long it became apparent that the huge hunt had 
been a complete failure. Impossible though it seemed, 
Aileen and her abductors had vanished completely. 

“They just can’t have got away!” muttered Dransfield 
obstinately, “Even before we started this search there was 
a cordon round the county.” 

“Obviously they hadn’t got away before,” said Mr. 
Knight, “or they couldn’t have attacked Hardaker and 
Benn. But now: ” He shrugged. “Were dealing with 
a clever man, Jim. This abduction of Miss Porter——” 

“You’re admitting now that she’s been kidnaped?” 
asked Henry miserably, 

“Im afraid we must. If she’d run off on her own we 
should have found her. The Owl has carried out some 
clever plan for spiriting her away. Jim says no one could 
get through the cordon; but I’ve a feeling that Miss Porter 
is miles away by now. As you know, I’ve a healthy respect 
for The Owl.” 

“But what’s the good of talking like that? As though 
we were utterly helpless to——” 

“We are helpless—for the moment.” A 

“But we must do something! We can’t just let him run 
off with her like this, and. i 4 

“Listen! There’s not a thing we can do tonight—beyond 
the usual police routine which is already functioning. By 
now, every police station in England has a full description 
of Miss Porter—as well as her uncle. She may be found 
almost at once; I’m not too hopeful about that. But we 
shall have news of her before long.” 

“I don’t see——” 

“Well, why has The Owl kidnaped her? 
hold her as a kind_of hostage for the bonds. 
municate with us. Isn’t that right, Jim?” 

“Sure!” growled Dransfield. A 

“And his communication may give us a clue. Not a 
great hope, I admit. But the best we have at present.” 

In the morning, this prediction was fulfilled. The post- 
man brought a letter addressed to Chief Inspector Drans- 
field which had been posted at Marshend late the previous 
night. It was brief and to the point: 








Obviously to 
He’ll com- 


“Many thanks, old friend, for allowing me to take 
the girl so easily. You know why, of course, As soon 
as I have the bonds she will be returned unharmed— 
provided you don’t take too long about it.” 


This message was printed in block lettering, and bore 
the familiar small picture of an owl. 

“Hasn’t taken him long to find out I’m here,” muttered 
Dransfield, passing the note along. k 

“But it doesn’t tell us anything!” cried Henry as soon as 
he had read it. ’ ; 

“Tt tells us three things,” said Mr. Knight thoughtfully. 
“First, that The Owl has managed to convey Miss Porter 
to some place that he considers safe. Second, that he didn’t 
get Robert Porter, who is either drowned or at large with 
the ponda.” d $ 

“And the third thing?” 

“Well, that we’re in rather a mess, old chappie. Because, 
even if we wished to free Miss Porter by handing over the 
bonds, we couldn’t do it. We’ve got to find ’em first.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


MMEDIATELY after breakfast, Mr. Knight had a 
hurried consultation with Inspector Dransfield. Then 
he beckoned to Henry, and led the way to the boat- 
house. 

“Where are we going?” asked Henry, without much in- 
terest. 

“Just a run down the creek. Push off, please.” 

The outboard motor started up, and the little dinghy 
moved off at half speed towards the sea. Henry watched 
the sunlight sparkling on the ripples and sighed. He re- 
membered that he was supposed to be on a holiday. He 
smiled bitterly. A 

“Not feeling too chirpy, are you?” suggested Mr. Knight 
kindly. “It’s a rotten situation—I know. Ive been through 
it myself. But don’t get too despondent about it all—yet. 
There’s one thing we can say about The Owl: He doesn’t 
kill for the fun of killing.” 

“Smith would have tortured her!” 

“He had a reason for that, hadn’t he? And that reason 
is gone now. Things are pretty disastrous, I admit, but 
I’m sure Miss Porter is perfectly safe for the present.” 
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cheerfully. 

“It’s rather a forlorn hope, I’m afraid. Were looking 
for any trace of Robert Porter.” 

“Robert Porter! But why don’t we——” 

“Inspector Dransfield agrees with me that we must con- 
centrate on him. In the first place, we ought to have a 
better chance of finding him. He is alone; and he has .no 
experience of hiding from the police—which doesn’t apply 
to The Owl. In the second place, we must recover those 
bonds. Then, if the worst comes to the worst, we shall be 
in a position to treat with The Owl.” 


Henry responded to the en- 
“What are you doing now?” he asked more 


“I see. Yes, I suppose you’re right. But what are you 
expecting to find? The creek has been searched before, 
hasn’t it?” 


“It’s been searched again and again. But that means 
nothing in police work. Apparently insignificant clues may 
be overlooked at the first attempt. They may develop after 
it. We've just got to keep on and on until we do find 
something.” 

“And if we don’t?” 

“Then we’re beaten, old chappie. 
time to admit that.” 


JE dinghy travelled slowly down the creek. Mr. Knight 
kept a close watch on the banks. He ran in occasionally 
to investigate something he had seen. He stopped to ex- 
amine every bit of debris floating on the water. 

They passed through the narrow channel marked out by 
posts where Henry had been flung from his boat to provide 
a target for Scarface. The wire, of course, had been re- 
moved. He shivered a little at the recollection. 

Further down, the creek widened. They began to feel a 
slight swell from the sea. They were approaching the 
estuary. 

Suddenly Mr. Knight stopped the engine. With an oar 
he kept the boat from drifting. His keen gaze flitted from 
one side of the creek to the other. 

“What do you think about that?” he murmured. 
Sie what?” asked Henry eagerly. “I don’t see any- 

ing. 

“Oh, yes, you do! You can see all that stuff floating on 
the water, collected round the rushes.” 

“Oh, that!” Henry was disappointed. 

“There’s quite a lot of it, isn’t there?” 

“Well, I can’t-—Oh! You think Porter had an accident. 
His boat sank, and that’s the oil from it?” 

“No, I don’t think that. There’s far too much of it for 
one thing. And it wasn’t here yesterday, for another. Looks 
to me as though some pretty big motor-driven craft was in 
this creek last night. Wonder if that’s how The Owl’s men 
got tae A 

“But Hardaker was patrolling the creek. And there were 
boats watching out at sea.” 

“Yes. But it might be——” 

Mr. Knight dropped the oar, and reached for a ball of 
fishline under the seat. To the free end he tied a heavy 
bunch of keys which he dropped overboard, allowing the 
line to run out until the bottom was reached. 

“Yes,” he murmured, drawing in the line again, “it’s 
deep enough.” 

“Deep enough for what?” asked Henry, watching in 
amazement. 

“A submarine, old chappie.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“It’s the only way I can explain all that oil—and the 
fact that The Owl was able to get Miss Porter away so 


But it takes us a long 


“It’s just oil.” 


easily. A very careful watch was being kept in the 
estuary, you know. But, of course, if a submarine was 
used. ... And don’t you remember? Smith told his men 


to make for the boat.” 

“Yes, I remember. But it—it sounds so incredible.” 

“Nothing is incredible where The Owl is concerned. He 
has always worked on a big scale. Probably he only started 
after these paltry bonds because they looked like easy pick- 
ings. He'll persist now, of course, because he’s been 
thwarted.” Mr. Knight lit a cigarette. “Let’s see how the 
theory fits in with the facts.” 

There was a short silence. 

“It fits in all right,” said Henry, after a while, “if you 
once admit that he owns a submarine. He could come and 
go as he liked.” He hesitated. “All the same, there are 
two points——” 

“Go on. I wonder if you’re thinking the same as I am.” 

“Well, a submarine would explain how The Owl got his 
men away, through the cordon. But I can’t understand how 
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the men managed to reach the submarine after attacking 
Hardaker. And I can’t understand how they got Aileen 
there, either.” 

“You’ve hit the nail precisely on the head. It seems im- 
possible that those men could ever reach this part of the 
creek. And as for conveying Miss Porter here... They 
couldn’t: carry her; they didn’t bring her down“by water.” 
Mr. Knight puffed away at his cigarette in silence again. 
“Of course the submarine would be gone by the time 
Hardaker started his patrol. Or at any rate submerged. 
And there’s that big two-fold problem of how—By jiminy!” 
He dropped the cigarette and sat staring out at the sunlit 
water. 

“By jiminy!” he repeated. 

“What would explain it?” 

Mr. Knight did not reply for a moment. 
toward beng his eyes narrowed. 

“Suppose there never was an attack on Hardaker,” he 
boa o SLS as though making the suggestion to himself. 

prda 

“We've only his word for it—and Benn’s. No one else 
saw anything of the attackers. He himself called them 
phantoms.” 

“Good Lord!” Henry stared in wide-eyed amazement. 
“But Benn was shot and ~ 

“A trifling flesh wound. A small price to pay for the 
successful kidnaping of Miss Porter. By jiminy! It ex- 
plains everything!” Mr. Knight was suddenly galvanized 
into activity. “We must get back to the house straight 
away. 

He started up the motor and turned the boat round. With 
the pogine roaring at full speed, they raced back up the 
creek. 

Henry wondered if his companion had gone mad. He 
couldn’t understand the situation at all. 

“Won’t you tell me——” he began. 

“I can’t just yet, old chappie. Ive got to think it out. 
But suppose that Aileen was in that coffin Hardaker was 
putting together, instead of the dog. How easy it would 
be for them to smuggle her aboard the submarine, un- 
noticed!” 

Henry’s heart sank as he realized the significance of what 
Mr. Knight was saying. 

No further word was spoken until they reached the 
island. In the boathouse they found Benn, hampered by 
his bandaged arm, tinkering with the engine of the Silver 

tar. 

“Where’s Mr. Hardaker?” asked Mr. Knight, his voice 
pleasant as usual. 

“I think he’s in the house, sir,” replied Benn. 

“You might tell him I’d like a word with him.” 

“Yessir.” 

The servant hurried away. 
grim. 

“You’ve got a gun, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Henry, wondering. “We all had one given us 
yesterday.” 

“Have it ready in your pocket. Watch Benn closely. 
He’s dangerous. If he tries to start anything, shoot him 
without hesitation. Come on!” 


“That would explain it!” 


He slowly turned 





Mr. Knight’s face became 


HEY followed the servant up to the house. Henry was 

thrilling with excitement. He caught a glimpse now of 

what was in his companion’s mind, and the incredible 
thought held him breathless. It was impossible—unthink- 
able! And yet... 

The constable who was on duty stationed at the door 
saluted. A 

“Where’s Inspector Dransfield?” asked Mr. Knight. 

“In the lounge, sir.” 

“Thanks.” 

Mr. Knight opened the door of the lounge. Inspector 
Dransfield looked up from his papers as they entered. 

“Hello,” he said. “You’re back soon. Find anything?” 

“Yes.” He informed Dransfield of his suspicions. 

“Sure of your facts, Paul?” Dransfield inquired. 
checked up on Hardaker, you know.” 

“I know! There’s a solicitor of that name in Leeds. 
He’s on holiday in Essex at present with his manservant. 
But if this is him, I’m a Dutchman!” 

“By crimes! An old trick! Do you mean——” 

“I mean precisely that Hardaker is The Owl, old 
chappie!” y 

But capturing The Owl was an entirely different matter; 
for at that moment, The Owl and his companion were 
swiftly making their getaway from the island, unseen and 
unheard by the police. Sach were The Owl's talents. 


“We 
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[ like war, with all the breaks on the enemy’s 
side. 
In the first place, Knight (he was Paul Grendon, 
famous private investigator, who had been engaged with 
Inspector Dransfield on many of the Yard’s outstanding 
cases) discovered that his anonymous informer had been 
taken for a ride by The Owl’s gang. That ended that source 
of information. 

„Then, Robert Porter was no sooner discovered in his 
hiding place than he was shanghaied away from there be- 
fore the police or Grendon could get to him and learn why 
he had so mysteriously disappeared with the bonds. All in 
all, every move they made seemed to be anticipated by The 
Owl. The police were very much in the dark, and very 
much on the spot. 

All search for the submarine, in which it was supposed 
Aileen had been abducted, was fruitless, too. In despair, 
Grendon finally made an appeal to the Admiralty for aid. 
Here, by the use of the Asdics, an anti-submarine detec- 
tion branch of the Navy, he hoped to locate the where- 
abouts of the sinister underwater craft by the use of a 
secretly developed hydrophone which the department had 
perfected for the detection of enemy craft under water. 

And here he met with his first success! 

For a day and a night the police were able to keep track 
of the boat, awaiting an opportunity for attacking the gang 
without endangering the lives of the kidnaped victims. 

“It’s all very well to say that The Owl has what he wants 
now,” Grendon was saying twenty-four hours later in 
Dransfield’s office. “He'll make Porter tell where the bonds 
are. Weve lost them—we can do nothing more in that 
direction. The point is: Suppose The Owl recovers them, 
will he release Miss Porter?” 

“You know damned well he won’t!” cried Henry 
fiercely. “If we’d had them we might have bargained with 
him, but—” 

“And, of course, we don’t know that he can recover 
them, even if he learns where they are. That’s our first 
line of defence gone. We'd better start thinking about 
attack.” Paul rose to his feet and paced restlessly about 
the office. “What about the submarine, Jim?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Dransfield foe through the papers on his desk. Then 
he rang a bell. 

“Reports from the Admiralty?” he asked the clerk who 
entered. “Where are they?” 

“None this morning, sir,” replied the clerk. “That on 
the desk is the latest.” 

“Get them on the phone.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The clerk retired, and in a few moments the telephone 
buzzed. Dransfield spoke briefly into it, then turned back 
to his companions with a scowl. 

“They’ve lost the submarine,” he announced. 

“Lost it?” exclaimed Henry. 

“Yes. There’s nothing been heard of it since last night. 
They’re using every effort to pick it up again, but—” 

“Were in a bit of a hole now,” said Paul softly. 

_ There was a long silence. Henry gnawed at his finger- 
tips. Dransfield sat staring gloomily into space. Paul re- 
sumed his pacing. 

“Can I see the last report?” he asked, after a while. 

Dransfield handed a paper over. It gave observations, at 
approximately hourly intervals, of the progress of the 
strange submarine up the east coast. The last position, of 
which latitude and longitude were given, had been 
noted about eight p. m. After this there had been com- 

lete silence, as though the submarine had disappeared 

rom the face of the earth. 

Paul studied the report carefully. And suddenly a gleam 
of excitement sprang up in his gray eyes. 

“Got a good atlas?” he asked. ‘“No!—better still—let’s 
call on the Admiralty.” 

“What is it?” queried Dransfield, brightening as he 
noted his friend’s excitement. 

“Don’t know yet, old chappie. But I’ve 
got an idea—Come on!” 

They hurried across to the Admiralty and were quickly 
shown into the office of Captain Farley, with whom Drans- 
field had just spoken on the telephone. 

“I’m sorry to let you chaps down,” he greeted them, of- 
fering cigarettes. He was a typical naval man, keen-eyed 
and alert. “But we can’t get a smell of your mystery tub 
anywhere,” 

“Perhaps there’s another way you can help us,” sug- 


May be nothing. 
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gested Paul. “Can you show us, on a large scale map, the 
precise spot where the blooming old submarine was last 
heard?” 

“Sure! I’ve just been looking it up.” Captain Farley 
unrolled a chart, and indicated with a pencil a point on 
the ecast of Suffolk. “There you are. Bearings were taken 
from Orford Ness and Felixstowe. She was quite close in. 
Can’t understand her silence at all. If there were any 
reefs about— But there aren’t. She can’t have piled up 
anywhere.” 
ee face was a picture of eagerness as he studied the 
chart. 

“Suppose she just—stopped?” he inquired. 

“Stopped? I don’t quite get you, Mr. Grendon. 
no harbor anywhere near.” 

“Tell me how this listening business of yours works.” 

“Well, in non-technical language, we detect the pres- 
ence of a submarine by listening, with rather delicate ap- 

aratus, for the impulses transmitted through the water by 
er engines.” 

“Ana if they stop?” 

“We hear nothing, of course. But you see, there’s always 
machinery working on a submarine. When she’s sub- 
merged, the electrical side takes over. Even if she’s resting 
on the bottom, the compressed air apparatus is working. 
When she’s on the surface, her ordinary engines are used. 
And if they’re not being used to move her, the opportunity 
is taken to charge up her batteries. About the only time 
a submarine is entirely silent is when she’s in dock.” 

P ee just exactly what I had in my own mind,” said 
aul. 

“But I tell you there’s nowhere she could dock,” Farley 
leaned over the chart again. “Of course, there are lots of 
little inlets about. Any one of them might be made deep 
enough. But surely these criminals of yours wouldn’t 
leave the boat where anyone could see it?” 

“They’ve got to leave it somewhere, haven’t they? They 
can’t spend all their time on board. I suppose they could 
sink it in one of these inlets? And send down a couple of 
men in diving kit to bring it up when required? That 
would solve the mystery of the silent engines, wouldn’t 
it? 

“By Jove, I never thought of that! 
possible.” 

“Got a large scale ordnance survey of that coast?” 

b B have one up in a minute,” said Farley, pressing a 
ell, 

While the messenger was fetching the map, Paul puffed 
restlessly at his cigarette. 

“Here’s the idea,” he explained, pressing the stub in a 
tray. “It’s a shot in the dark, but it may work. It doesn’t 
seem reasonable to me that The Owl and his men will spend 
more time on that submarine than necessary. Nor does 
it seem reasonable that they’ll sink her at any great dis- 
tance from where they’re living. They’ll want to keep in 
touch with her. In other words, I’m expecting The Owl to 
have land quarters very near the sea. Most of that coast 
is sparsely inhabited. If we can find an inlet with a mod- 
erately large house near to it, I’m thinking that house will 
repay investigation.” 

“By crimes, Paul!” cried Dransfield with unwonted ex- 
citement. “I believe you’ve got it!” 


There’s 


Yes, it would be 


HE ordnance map arrived. On it, Captain Farley care- 

fully marked the approximate position of the sub- 

marine when last heard. The others bent over the 
desk eagerly. And everyone uttered an exclamation of 
profound delight as they saw where Farley’s pencil 
pointed. 

There were several inlets within easy reach of the in- 
dicated spot. There were a few isolated cottages scattered 
here and there. But there was only one large house any- 
where in the vicinity. And this was at the head of the in- 
let nearest to the pencil. 

“Looks as though you’ve hit the nail on the head, Mr. 
Grendon,” said Farley. He was as excited as anyone else. 
“Smart bit of work, too. What do you do next? Raid 
this house?” 

“I’m afraid we daren’t do that, dare we, Jim?” 

Dransfield shook his head. “It’s not so easy as all that, 
unfortunately. We’ll have to plan some—” 

“There’s only one thing so far as I can see,” Paul 
looked at the map again. “Mr. Downes and I assume a 
slight disguise and go to spy out the land.” He turned to 
Henry. “What do you say, old chappie?” 

“I say yes!” replied Henry eagerly. “But—we’d better 
hurry, hadn’t we?” 
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HOUGH there was no certainty about Paul’s deduc- 
tion it did seem to show a ray of hope in the deadlock. 
Moreover it offered an opportunity for action which 
was more than welcome. 

_ “There’s no doubt that this Eldon Grange must be inves- 
tigated,” said Dransfield, one broad forefinger blotting out 
the house on the map. “But I’m not at all sure that I 
oughtn’t to set about the job officially.” 

“That’s for you to decide, of course, Jim,” said Paul with 
disarming modesty. “But it’s got to be done without the 
inmates suspecting it. You’re rather handicapped by red 
tape, aren’t you? I fancy my freedom from regulations 
might be an advantage.” 

“Yes, I suppose you’re right. Any plans?” 

“No. Well have to take things as we find them, and be 
ready for any emergency that crops up.” 

“It’s a dangerous job, Paul. How do you propose to keep 
in touch with me?” 

“We can’t do that.” Paul shook his head slowly. “If we 
find that Eldon Grange really is The Owl’s headquarters, 
we shall have to rescue Miss Porter without any help 
from you.” 

“But? 

“I know. It’s a pretty desperate business. But we’re up 
against one hard fact: At the first suspicion that we’ve 
lecated him, The Owl will make away with the girl. Can 
you suggest any other course of action?” 

Dransfield pulled at his moustache. “No,” he admitted. 
“I can’t. But I wish I could keep tag on you.” 

“TIl phone you at once as soon as we learn anything. It 
may be, of course, we shall find that we need your help. If 
you don’t hear anything by tonight you’ll know that we’re 
on the right track.” 


EVERAL hours later, two very ragged and disreputable 
tramps emerged from the bushes alongside the main 
road, and plodded their way toward Fairbridge. Con- 

cealed in the tattered garments of each, however, was a tiny 
pin-fire revolver, deadly at close range, and several high 
explosive bombs about the size of a golf ball; also a pair of 
headphones, wire, and a little square black box with a hook 
on one side of it. 

Just before reaching the village a footpath led off 
through the fields, 

“This is our way,” said Paul Grendon, climbing the stile. 
“Joins up with the only road to Eldon Grange.” 

Henry’s heart was beating fast as they tramped through 
the fields. The one eye he could use searched eagerly in 
the direction of Eldon Grange, but as yet he could not 
see it. 

They came eventually to the road, narrow, rough, little 
more than a cart track. Trees and bushes still hid any 
sign of the house. But Paul’s eyes sparkled in his scarred 
grimy face as he noted the poles carrying the double tele- 
phone wires, 

“That’s our first job, I think,” he said, looking round for 
a suitable place. “Tap the wires and listen in.” 

At the next curve of the road, the wires took a short cut 
through a copse, cutting off the corner. Paul vaulted the 
low fence round the copse and pushed his way into the 
thick undergrowth with Henry close at his heels. Choosing 
a convenient tree, he climbed it and attached the apparatus 
he had brought to the wires. Then he descended, and 
handed the headphones to Henry. 

“I know you'll be disappointed,” he said, “but one of us 
ought to stay here and listen whilst the other goes forward. 
And perhaps I’ve a little more experience of this kind of 
thing than you have.” 

“I’m not disappointed,” lied Henry. 

“That’s the spirit! Your job may turn out to be more 
important than mine. You’re quite hidden from the road 
here. Make yourself as comfortable as you can.” 

“You—you'll not be long?” 

“Can’t promise that, can I? TIl be as quick as I can— 
with safety. Maybe I’ll find that we’re on a wild-goose 
chase, in which case I shall be back pretty soon. But if I 
can verify the fact that this house is The Owl’s headquar- 
ters—well, there’s no telling what may happen.” 

Paul hesitated a moment. 

“There’s just this about it,” he went on. “If I’m not 
back before dark you’ll know two things. You’ll know that 
we're on the right track, and you’ll also know that they’ve 
got me.” 

“And what shall I do then?” asked Henry. 

“I think the only thing will be to get Dransfield here as 
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quickly as possible and raid the place. I shall be dead. So 
will Miss Porter and her uncle. But you may get some 
of The Owl’s men.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


HEN Paul had gone, Heny put on the headphones 
and sat down to wait. e realized that his job 


was a very necessary one, but he wished that he 

? had been able to go forward, to keep going, to keep 
doing something, whatever it might be. It was horrible to 
sit here, feeling that Aileen was so near, yet making no defi- 
nite progress toward reaching her. There was so little 
time; and so many difficulties to be overcome, 

Paul’s last words had brought home to him the full dan- 
ger of the situation—assuming that Eldon Grange proved 
to be The Owl’s headquarters. There was no doubt that 
if they were caught prowling around it would mean death, 
not only to themselves but to Aileen. The Owl or Smith— 
whoever was in charge—would take no risks. A single 
false step would lead to terrible disaster. 

Perhaps it was as well that Paul Grendon had gone on 
alone. After all, this kind of thing was his profession, and 
he could be relied upon not to make any foolish mistakes. 
He knew the danger and would take every precaution... 

The afternoon dragged slowly on. The hot sunshine 
made Henry drowsy. The song of the birds and the occa- 
sional lowing of distant cattle were the only sounds in the 
peaceful sleepy countryside. He began to feel that it was 
impossible for a nest of criminals to be so near. 

hen the phones buzzed, startling him. Exchange re- 
plied, and an unfamiliar male voice asked for a local num- 
ber. This turned out to be a coal merchant. The first speaker 
asked for a load of coal to be delivered at Eldon Grange 
tomorrow without fail. The coal merchant thanked Major 
Capstick for his order, promising to deliver it. 

Nothing very helpful about this. Henry hoped that 
Paul was having better luck. 

As the sun sank lower in the west he grew more anxious. 
Suppose they were on the wrong track after all. Suppose 
they were wasting precious time on an entirely harmless 
household. What could they do if it turned out that Major 
Capstick was quite innocent? 

The phones buzzed again. This time it was an incoming 
call, and Henry’s heart missed a beat when he heard that 
it originated from London. 

“That you, Major?” asked London. Henry didn’t recog- 
nize the voice. “Is Mr. Smith still with you?” 

“Sure,” replied the man who had ordered the coals. “Do 
you want to speak to him?” 

“If you please.” Se 

There was a short delay. Henry sat rigid. Mr. Smith! 
Surely this could not be a coincidence . . . 

“Hello, Smith speaking,” said a voice at last; and its 
cold velvety quality could not be mistaken. “Who’s that?” 

“Feathered wisdom,” said London. “Did the stout arrive 
in satisfactory condition?” 

“It arrived undamaged; but I haven’t had an opportu- 
nity of sampling it yet.” — 3 $ 

“Pd like to have your opinion as soon as possible. I im- 
agine our competitors have something up their sleeves. I 
haven’t been able to get in touch with either Mr. Dawn or 
Mr. Draper this morning. It almost seems as though 
they’ve been deliberately avoiding me.” 

“Perhaps they'll be calling to see me.” 

“I don’t think that’s at all likely.” London laughed 
shortly. “They don’t even know of your existence—unless, 
of course, one of the firm has told them. That hardly seems 

ossible. Still, you might as well be prepared. You'll 
know what to say to them if they do call?” 

“JT should ask them to wait until you arrive.” 

“That’s right. Now please let me have your report on 
the stout by tomorrow morning. Give me a ring at ten- 
thirty. I shall be at City 0462.” i 

“City 0462. All right. Ill ring at ten-thirty precisely. 
Anything more?” f 

“Not just now, I think. Good-bye.” 

The line went dead. Henry sat staring straight ahead. 

There was no doubt about the matter now. This con- 
versation, guarded for the benefit of any operator who 
might chance to be listening, had been quite clear to him. 
The stout, obviously, was Robert Porter, who must have 
been brought straight here when he was kidnaped. So 
far, Smith had not been able to make him talk, and The 
Owl was growing impatient. The Owl, too, was wondering 
what had become of Paul and Henry, and was warning 
Smith to be careful. 
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They were on the right track! God, what a relief it was 
to be sure about that! Surely now, they would be able to 
devise some way of rescuing Aileen and her uncle. 

Deep in his thoughts Henry did not hear someone ap- 
Saar gee through the undergrowth. He started when 

aul Grendon suddenly appeared at his side. 

“Were right, Mr. Grendon!” he cried, jumping to his 
feet. “The Owl has just been talking to Smith.” 

Paul nodded. “Yes, we’re right,” he said slowly. “But 
tell me about it.” 

Henry repeated the conversation. As he came to the 
end he realized that his companion was unusually grave. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked in quick anxiety. “Is— 
is anything wrong?” 

Paul threw himself on the grass and lit a cigarette. 

“There’s no more wrong than there was before,” he re- 
plied. “It’s just that—well, I can’t see how the deuce we’re 
ever going to get into that house.” 

“Have you—seen anyone?” 

“No. But I knew straight away that we’d got to the 
right spot. In the first place, there’s a sort of watch- 
tower at the top of the house. It’s really an old chimney, 
covered with ivy, and looks quite harmless. I happened to 
see the sun glint on the watcher’s glasses, or I should never 
have suspected that anyone was hidden amongst the ivy. 
When I used my own glasses I could just distinguish him, 
keeping a constant watch on the road. It comes under ob- 
servation immediately round that next bend. Luckily I 
was making my way through the trees when I saw the flash 
of reflected light. Otherwise I should have been seen. I 
managed to advance a little by dodging behind hedges, but 
I daren’t go too near. I saw enough to realize that we’re 
up against a big proposition.” 

“But we must get in!” muttered Henry fiercely. “Now 
that we know Aileen—” 

“We don’t want to sign her death warrant, old chappie. 
I'll tell you the situation, and perhaps some brainwave will 
be forthcoming. There’s nothing very unusual about the 
house itself, except that one or two windows are closely 
shuttered, with the outside of the shutters painted to repre- 
sent windows. Miss Porter’s somewhere behind those shut- 
ters or I’m a Dutchman. 

“There’s a big garden round the house, and three or 
four Alsatian dogs run loose in it. Surrounding the gar- 
den is a high wall which continues right down to the shore 
of the inlet. I don’t mind betting that wall is fitted with 
a very efficient burglar alarm. There are two gates in it, 
one at the front of the house, the other at the back, and 
both are under the direct observation of the johnny in 
the watch-tower. Now how are we going to elude watchers, 
alarm and Alsatians?” 

“Heaven knows!” said Henry glumly. 
seem much— What about when it’s dark?” 


“There doesn’t 


Gj HERE’LL still be the dogs and the alarm.” Paul rose 
i to his feet. “We’ll scout round again, of course, but it 
doesn’t seem very promising to me. In the meantime, I 
think I’d better get to a phone and tell Inspector Drans- 
field all about it. He might be able to suggest something.” 
“I say!” Henry had a brainwave. “He’ll be able to find 
whee number City 0462 is, won’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then he’ll know where The Owl is to be at ten-thirty 
tomorrow! He’ll be able to catch him and—” 

“I don’t think so.” Paul shook his head. “I don’t think 
I shall tell him about that.” 

“But—” 

“I suppose it’s my duty, really. But listen—and tell me 
what you think. Suppose they do lay a trap for The Owl. 
They catch him—what then?” 

“We might be able to arrange an exchange—The Owl 
for Aileen and her uncle.” 

“We might, perhaps. But Jim couldn’t—even if he would. 
He daren’t even consider such a thing. He’d have to put 
The Owl safe behind bars at once. Would that help us so 
far as Miss Porter and her uncle are concerned? Obyiously 
not. Smith would soon find out; I can’t see him letting his 
prisoners escape after that. We should be in status quo 
ante except that Smith would take The Owl’s place. Isn’t 
that right?” 

“I—I think so.” 

“Now suppose The Owl managed to escape from the 
trap. He would know that there was a leak in his organ- 
ization somewhere. For safety’s sake he would probably 
throw up the whole business, phone Smith to kill the pris- 
oners, and meet him somewhere with the submarine. That’s 
not much use to us, is it?” 
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“My God, no!” 

On the other hand, so long as no suspicions are aroused 
we may obtain valuable information by listening in. If I 
tell Jim about City 0462, he’ll feel it his duty to act on it 
at once. What do you think I ought to do?” 

“Keep silent,” said Henry with prompt decision. “I hadn’t 
quite realized—” 

“I’m glad you agree with me.” Paul smiled and crushed 
out his cigarette. “I hate deceiving Jim, but it seems the 
only way. Now I must get off. I shall be some time away 
because I’m going into Ipswich.” 

“Ipswich?” 

“Yes. I don’t want to phone from any place where I 
might be conspicuous. And I want to get some poison for 
those dogs—just in case. “I’ll have to recover my clothes, 
then try to find some kind of conveyance from Fairbridge. 
It will be three or four hours before I’m back, and it’s no 
use you coming with me. Will you stay here and hang on 
to those headphones?” 

“There’s nothing else I can do, is there?” 

“Not yet. You won’t stir away from here?” 

“No. Be as quick as you can.” a b 

Sure but we can’t risk another look round until Smith 
and Co. have settled for the night.” A 

Paul crept away through the shrubbery. Henry adjusted 
the headphones and sat down again. 

The remainder of the afternoon passed slowly. The 
sun sank, and dusk crept over the countryside. No message 
of any sort came along the wires. z 

During the long time of waiting, Henry’s mind was tor- 
tured with thoughts of what might be happening in Eldon 
Grange. He couldn’t forget what methods Smith had used 
before to try to persuade Robert Porter to talk. Perhaps 
at this very moment similar methods were being used .. . 

And the situation seemed so desperate, so hopeless. They 
knew where Aileen was, but they couldn’t get to her. Even 
if, somehow, they managed to elude the guards and pene- 
trate unnoticed into the house—what then? “ 

There would be many men about the place, armed crim- 
inals who would fight to the last. It was fantastic to hope 
that he and Paul could storm the house alone and carry 
off the two prisoners unharmed. , 

The stars came out, and dark night descended. Eventu- 
ally Paul Grendon returned, carrying a large parcel with 
him. 
“Iye had a word with Jim,” he announced. “He can’t 
suggest anything except a raid. And that’s no use to wus 
at present. I’ve got some poisoned meat here. And I’ve 
rounded up a bit of grub for ourselves. We mustn’t get it 
mixed. I’ve been thinking as I came along—if the worst 
comes to worst, we'll have to blast our way into the house 
with those bombs and risk what happens to Miss Porter.” 

Henry thrilled a little. Paul Grendon, at any rate, had 
not abandoned all hope. 

“Are we—going now?” he asked. 

“There’ve been no more calls through?” 

“No.” 

“We'll get along, then. 
Luckily there’s no moon. Come on! 
do.” 


I’ve got a glimmering of an idea. 
Let’s see what we can 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FTER sharing out the poisoned meat and the high- 
explosive bombs, they crept through the copse to- 
wards the road. The night was dark and still. 

Hardly a breath of wind was stirring among the 
The silence of the sleeping countryside seemed 


trees. 
s Only the faintest of murmurs came 


almost oppressive. 


f the sea. À 2 re: : 
Sound will travel a long way on a night like this,” whis- 


pered Paul. “We’ll have to be careful. Got your gun 


handy?” 
Yes,” replied Henry, feeling at the cold butt of the 


1 in his pocket. 
rewel ice oft the road, A think. We don’t want to run 


into anybody.” f 
AS they Gowly advanced toward the house, dodging 


hedge to hedge, Paul explained his plan. 
tree frightened Of that wall,” he confessed. “I feel so 
sure that it will be connected up with some kind of alarm.” 
“Can’t such things be put out of action?” asked Henry. | 
“Sure—if we knew where to find it. But in finding it 
we're so damned likely to set it off. I want to keep well 
away from the wall, i possible.” 
“But how can you——” 
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„Henry broke off. Clearly through the silence of the 
night had come the sound of a door closing. 
_ They stood motionless, listening to the tumultuous bark- 
ing of the unseen dogs. Soon they heard a sliding door 
being opened; and a moment later a light sprang up in a 
garage, disclosing three men gathered round a car. 

The car was facing toward the inlet. 

“Down in this hollow!” murmured Paul urgently. 
they put the headlights on——” 

Henry dropped into the small sandy hollow, and lay full 
length beside Paul. They heard the car start up. Then a 
bright light flooded the shore around them. They were only 
just in time. 

Thankful for the shelter of the shallow ridge in front, 
they listened. The car came down the drive toward the 
gate near the inlet, with the dogs clamoring round it. 
As it turned at the bottom, the headlights swung away 
from the shore. 


“Tf 


The car had stopped while the gates were being opened. 

_ It was no more than fifty yards away from them. In the 
stillness of the night they could hear the gentle purr of its 
engine, the creaking of the gate as it swung open. 

Then a familiar voice spoke, the cold emotionless voice 
of Mr. Smith. 

“Keep running round, and keep your eyes open. It’s not 
a bit likely that Grendon and his pal are within a hun- 
dred miles of here, but we can’t afford to take a risk at 
this stage.” 

Pre, if I see ’em?” asked the driver, “do I bump ’em 
on: 

“You do not! You turn the car toward the house, 
switch off your headlights three times, then get back as 
quick as you can. Jerry will be watching from the tower, 
and he’ll see your signal. We shall know what to do. If 
vou, dont see anything in a couple of hours, come back.” 

ay. 

The car passed through the gateway and moved slowly 
along the narrow road, its headlights swinging from side 
to side with the curves. In the darkness behind it, the 
gate clanged shut. Then Smith spoke again. 

“The dogs know you better than anyone else, Pete. You'd 
better stick around in the garden with them. Give a short 
ring on the alarm every half hour so long as everything’s 
okay. 

“God, what a blasted game!” mbled a third voice. 
“When you know damned ai 

“We don’t know!” snarled Smith. “Were taking ele- 
mentary precautions. And if you don’t like——” 

“Oh, all right! How long does this go on?” 

“You'll have a four-hour spell. Then Ill send someone 
out to relieve you.” 

The barking of the dogs broke out again as Smith moved 
away. Pete cursed them into silence. The distant door 
closed again. Soon all was quiet as it had been before the 
car had left. 

For quite a while Paul lay motionless, watching the 
beams thrown into the sky by the headlights of the car as it 
slowly twisted and turned through the narrow country 
anes. 

“That seems to have torn it completely, old chappie,” he 
whispered at last. 

“Yes,” agreed Henry reluctantly. 

“They’re not going to bed tonight. With a guard accom- 
panying the dogs in the garden, we haven’t the ghost of a 
chance of getting into the house unseen. We might as 
well retire.” 

In silence they made their way back to the copse, using 
the same devious route to avoid the searching car. Once 
among the thick undergrowth they were safe from its 
prying headlights. 

_ Henry slumped down on the bracken, miserable, despair- 
ing. 

“Whatever are we going to do now?” he muttered 
desolately. 

“Heaven knows!” replied Paul. He took a cigarette 
from his case, then replaced it. “One thing is certain— 
we can’t do anything tonight. But there’s another day 
tomorrow, yon know.” it 3 

ou said it was quite impossible to approach anywhere 
near the house in daylight.” Pp dag 

“So it is. At the moment I haven’t the first glimmerings 
of a plan. Let’s uy to get a little sleep. Perhaps Smith’s 
phone message in the morning will give us an idea. Shall 

take the first four hours, or will you?” 

“I couldn’t.” 


È darkness again, Paul and Henry peered over the ridge. 


“You go to sleep,” said Henry. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HE morning broke clear and cloudless, awakening 
Henry from a deep sleep. In spite of his protests, 
Paul had made him lie down when his watch was 
over; and much to his surprise he had fallen asleep 
almost at once. As he rose to his feet stretching, he felt 
refreshed, he felt more hopeful—and he felt hungry. 

In his package Paul had brought a bottle of milk, a loaf 
of bread, and some cheese. They breakfasted frugally. 

“I think we’d better lie doggo just at present,” said Paul, 
lighting a cigarette. “Any suspicions they may have had 
at Eldon Grange should be dispelled by now. and it’s no use 
risking being seen. Perhaps that phone message will give 
us a tip.. 

It was a dreary business waiting for ten-thirty. But 
punctually at the time arranged, there was a buzz in the 
headphones and Smith’s voice asked for City 0462. There 
was a slight delay in getting the connection through. Then 
they heard The Owl reply. 

“That stout’s not up to much,” said Smith at once. “The 
report is rather too long to give you in full, but you can 
take it from me it won’t be any use to us?” 

“I’m sorry to hear that. You’ve seen nothing of our 
friends, Dawn and Draper?” 

“No. Haven’t you got in touch with them?” 

“Not one of our firm has caught a glimpse of them since 
yesterday morning.” 

“Iye been half expecting that they might turn up here, 
but that’s hardly likely now, I think.” 

“I’m just a bit anxious about them,” confessed The 
Owl. “It’s queer that they should disappear when we're so 
near the end of the deal. There’s nothing doing as regards 
candles, either.” f 

“Looks as though the deal will fall through, doesn’t it?” 

“Afraid it does. If so, we shan’t have any use for either 
stout or lean. You can expect me tomorrow morning. You 
needn’t ring again unless something turns up.” 

“Okay.” 

Both Paul and Henry had been listening in to the con- 
versation. Henry swore forcibly as he reversed one of the 
earpieces and relinquished the phones to Paul. 

“That doesn’t get us much further,” he muttered. i 

“It doesn’t, old chappi. But there’s a certain comfort in 
the knowledge that The Owl has not got the bonds.” 

“Oh, damn the bonds! -I’m thinking of Aileen. We must 
do something.” 

“Short of blasting our way in with the bombs I don’t 
see——” Paul stopped. “There’s another call coming 
through.” He listened intently, then relaxed with a shrug. 
“It’s only an order for the butcher.” 

“By Jove!” Henry sprang to his feet. 

“Got an idea?” 

“J don’t know. It’s just occurred to me that they ordered 
a load of coal yesterday afternoon. Td forgotten all 
about it. I’m wondering if——” 

“A load of coal? To be delivered today?” 


“I wonder——” 


“Yes. Couldn’t we——” K 
“I get you!” Paul flung down the pones and jumped 
up. “It’s a great idea, old chappie. e’ll risk it. They 


haven’t been delivered yet. Let’s get further back along 
the road. Wait a minute. We may want some rope.” 

Fumbling in the package, he produced a length of strong 
thin cord. 

“Come on! It’s a real brainwave from Brixton this time! 
But there’s no time to lose,” k i 

Henry had never seen his companion so excited before. 
Ther climbed the fence around the copse and reached the 
road. 

“If you hear any sort of car coming, just dash for the 
hedge,” said Paul. “It’s no use both of us being seen if 
Smith happens to send out his Flying Squad again.” 

They walked rapidly along the road away from Eldon 
Grange. At a point about a mile from the copse, Paul 
halted. They were in the middle of an S-bend. 

“This seems quite a suitable spot,” he murmured. “We 
can’t be seen from any distance away. Let’s hide behind 
that hedge.” A : 

Crouching behind the hedge, žhe waited. Almost imme- 
diately they heard the rumble of a lorry approaching. 

“Only just in time,” whispered Paul. “By jiminy 
pose we’d been too late! Leave it to me.” 

He advanced into the road. A small lorry lumbered 
around the bend. Henry’s heart jumped when he saw that 
it was full of coal. Paul stepped forward and held up his 
hand. 

The driver pulled up. 


Sup- 


He was a young man with pleas- 
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ant smiling features almost hidden by coal dust. 

“Ere!” he said, surveying the disreputable figure. 
“Wot’s the big idea?” 

“Gotta match, mate?” 

“Well, I'll be—” Words failed the driver, but he fum- 
bled in his pocket. “Of all the—’Ere y’are!” 

Paul looked at him closely as he took the match. 

“Any use for a pound note, my man?” he asked abruptly. 

_“Garn, who’re yer kiddin’?” The driver’s hand went to 
his gear lever. “I ain’t no time to——” 

“Wait a minute!” From somewhere in the ragged folds 
of his coat, Paul produced a pound note, and his identifica- 
Bon warrant as a special constable. “Take a look at 

ese. 

The driver’s eyes goggled. “Gosh!” he muttered. “What 
the ’ell’s up?” 

“You are delivering this coal at Eldon Grange?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Well, we will take it for you.” 

“But-—” 


“Listen, my man!” There was stern command in Paul’s 
voice. “For reasons which I have not time to give you, it is 
necessary for us to deliver this coal at Eldon Grange.” A 
revolver suddenly appeared in his hands. “You have seen 
my authority. You can take it quietly or not. But if you 
obstruct the law——” 

“Orl right, guvnor,” said the driver staring at the gun, 
“I ain’t goin’ to——” 

“This jo note is yours now. I’m going to fasten you 
up and leave you here till we get back. There will be 
another note for you then, and a third tomorrow afternoon, 
provided you haven’t breathed a word about this to anyone.” 
a beckoned to Henry and urged the man toward the 

ge. 

“Better come behind here,” he said. “We want to borrow 
your clothes as well.” 

The driver seemed completely resigned to the situation. 
In a very few minutes he had exchanged his grimy coat and 
trousers for Henry’s rags. They fastened him up securely 
with the cord and thrust an improvised gag into his mouth. 

“Sorry to have to do this,” said Paul. “But we can’t 


A risk. It won’t be for long—if we have any luck 
at all. 
a they returned to the road Henry clutched Paul’s 
sleeve, 


“Do you think it will work?” he gasped excitedly. “Are 
we going to use the bombs as soon as we get into the yard? 
Have we to shoot first and ask questions afterwards?” 

“Steady, old chappie! You’re getting far too blood- 
thirsty. I think we’d better try a quieter way than that. 
Let me tell you my idea.” 


AUL climbed into the lorry and heaved a sigh of relief 

when he saw that it contained some old sacking. 
7 “The coal-grate is usually near a wall of the house, isn’t 
it?” he continued. “Now suppose I’m lying on this coal, 
hidden by the sacking. There’s a good chance that no one 
will be particularly interested in your operations. If you 
can back the lorry near to the wall and tip it, I ought to be 
able to slip down the grate without being seen. ‘What do 
you think?” 

Henry stared. “Do you mean that I——” 

“T mean that you’ll have to do your damndest to arrange 
things for me. If we fail of course, we’ll have to fight. 
But if the plan works—well, I shall be inside the house. 
You'll have to come away and listen in on the phones in 
case I can get a message through to you.” 

“I thought I was going to——” 

“I know, old chappie! But don’t you agree that my idea 
seems likely to give the best results?” 

“I suppose so.” Henry swallowed hard. He was dis- 
appointed, but—“Yes, it’s the best way.” 

“Good man!” Paul patted him on the shoulder. “Cover 
me up with the sacking. Then—straight for Eldon 
Grange!” 

He climbed into the lorry and lay down in the coal. 
After smearing his hands and face with coal dust, Henry 
arranged the sacking so that his passenger was quite 
hidden. s 

“G-good luck!” he said brokenly. 

He had never driven a lorry before, but he soon became 
used to the gears. As he twisted and turned along the 
road, his pace increased with his confidence. In a few 
minutes he rounded the corner by the copse and came in 
sight of Eldon Grange. 

His heart was throbbing unmercifully as he drew nearer 
to the house. They were risking everything on this last 
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venture. If it failed—he dare not think of the conse- 
quences. 

He could see no one about, but he knew that he was 
under observation. When the road branched, he drove to- 
ward the rear of the house. 

As he approached the gate it opened. He steered the 
lorry into the large yard beyond. A quick glance round 
showed him the location of the coal-grate. A little thrill 
of exultation ran through him when he saw that it was 
in a corner, in the angle of two walls. Without hesitation, 
he swung the steering wheel over and backed the lorry into 
the corner. 

As he climbed down from the driver’s seat, the man 
who had opened the gate for him lounged across the yard. 
“Passed anyone on the road, brother?” he asked. p 

“No,” said Henry, pulling a delivery note from his 
pocket. “Lonely as ’ell! Sign this, please.” 

The man fumbled in his pocket. Henry went to the 
back of the lorry and removed the grate. Then he turned 
the tilting apparatus, and part of the coal shot noisily 
down. 

The man handed him the signed delivery note and 
sauntered away. Henry seized his shovel and turned to the 
back of the lorry again. There was a wriggling move- 
ment under the sacking, and Paul’s face appeared. 

“All clear?” he whispered. 

“Yes.” 

Henry quickly shoveled down the coal which was piled 
round the opening. A second later Paul had slipped 
through feet first. After giving him time to move away, 
Henry continued his job. 

It was done! Paul was inside the house! 


CHAPTER XXV 


HEN Paul Grendon dropped blindly into the cellar 

W at Eldon Grange he twisted his ankle on the heap 
of coal below the grate. It was not a bad sprain, 
but sufficient to turn him sick for a moment. 

For quite a long time he sat in the darkness rubbing 
his injured foot and listening. Vague sounds came from 
above his head, but he felt sure that there was no one about 
in the cellars. He had no plans. He would have to seize 
any opportunity that offered itself. The first thing, ob- 
viously, was to familiarize himself as far as possible with 
the geography of the house. 

He rose to his feet’ eventually and padded softly through 
the cellars. There was nothing to interest him here. He 
limped cautiously to the end of the passage and found him- 
self at the foot of a flight of stone steps. 

As soon as he reached these, he could hear an indistinct 
murmur of voices quite near at hand. It seemed clear that 
the steps led up to the kitchen of the house, and that at 
least two or three men were in the kitchen. 

No use going up at present. He sat at the bottom of the 
steps, ready to dart away at a moment’s notice. The 
murmur of voices continued, and he guessed from various 
sounds which accompanied it that the men were engaged 
in preparing a meal. He would have have to wait until the 
coast was clear. 

He returned to his first hiding-place and sat down. 

Hours dragged wearily past in irksome waiting. Paul 
made frequent expeditions to the foot of the stairs, but 
the kitchen was never empty. On several occasions some- 
one came down to the cellars and he had to crouch behind 
the packing-cases, holding his breath, ready for desperate 
action if discovered. 

He could not even make any plans. Remembering what he 
had seen from the outside, he tried to visualize the internal 
structure of the house, with special reference to the rooms 
whose windows were guarded by painted shutters. He felt 
that he could make his way straight to these rooms. But 
he did not know what conditions he would find upstairs. 

As afternoon merged into evening, he began to grow 
more anxious. His entry into the house would not do much 
good if he could get no further than these cellars. And the 
kitchen seemed to be used as a living-room. 

Nine o’clock! Desperate fancies were flitting through 
Paul’s mind now. ould it be possible to hold up the 
occupants of the kitchen at the point of a revolver? To 
overcome them, bind and gag them without raising the 
alarm? He knew it wouldn’t. But it would have to be 
tried unless 

And then, when he had almost decided on this last re- 
source, the opportunity came. Listening once more at the 
foot of the stairs, he. could hardly believe that something 
had not gone wrong with his hearing. No sound came to his 
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straining ears. 
empty. 

He must take the chance while it was offered. Creeping 
cautiously up the stone steps, he reached the door at the 
top. He pressed his ear to this for a few moments. Then, 
silently turning the knob, he opened the door an inch. 

The kitchen beyond was in darkness. Paul gently pushed 
the door further open and slid through. There was always 
the possibility of a trap. But he would have to risk this. 

For several minutes he stood motionless, revolver ready. 
Nothing stirred. He could hear a rumble of voices in some 
distant part of the house. With hands outstretched he 
groped his way through the blackness toward the front of 
the house. 3 

There was a short passage with a door separating the 
kitchen from the hall. Paul cautiously opened the door a 
trifle, then quickly closed it and stood hesitating. A lamp 
was burning in the hall. To his eyes, grown accustomed 
to the darkness, its light seemed very brilliant. If any- 
one should surprise him now, he would have no chance to 

ide. 

But this risk, too, would have to be taken. He opened 
the door again and passed through. 

The hall was large, and comfortably furnished. Paul 
noted with delight that he was standing almost at the foot 
of the broad staircase. He limped up the stairs without de- 
lay, treading on the edge of each to avoid creaks. In the 
dark corridor at the top he paused to get his bearings. So 
far luck had been with him. He must not throw away the 
opportunity by any foolish action. 

Having decided where the rooms with the shuttered win- 
dows must be, he crept along the uncarpeted corridor like 
a gray ghost. Outside one of the bedrooms he halted. If 
his judgment was correct, this must be his destination. 

A faint streak of light showed at the bottom of the door. 
A tiny ray, too, came through the keyhole. And when Paul 
stooped to apply his eye to this, a little thrill of exultation 
ran through him. The key was in the lock—and it was on 
the outside! 

Obviously someone was imprisoned in this room. Si- 
lently he unlocked the door. With infinite caution he 
turned the knob and gently pushed it open. 

Through the crack he could see a bed. He could see 
Aileen Porter lying on it, fully dressed, staring up at the 
ceiling. Stifling a sigh of relief; he opened the door a 
little further, slipped through, and closed it noiselessly 
behind him, 

“Hello, little lady!” he said. 

The girl started violently. She turned and looked at 
him in fear, her wide eyes taking in every detail of his 
filthy clothes and the repulsive scar across his face. 

“Who—are you?” she breathed. 

“Don’t make a sound, please. I just called to see if you 
would like a vacuum cleaner.” 

“Mr. Knight!” Aileen jumped from the bed. 
it can’t be—” 

“How did you guess?” asked Paul with a cheerful grin. 

The next moment the girl was in his arms, sobbing on 
his ragged shoulder. 

“Oh, I thought—I thought no one would ever—” 

“Of course you did.” He patted the back of her head 
soothingly. “But, listen, Miss Porter. We’re not out of the 


So far as he could tell, the kitchen was 


“Surely— 


wood yet. You must try to pull yourself together and—” 
“I will!” The girl’s sobbing ceased abruptly. ‘“Where’s 
Henry? Is he—all right?” 


Paul explained briefly. 
“Your uncle’s somewhere in the house,” he continued. 
“Haven’t you seen him?” 


“No.” 
HY MUST try to locate him. Probably he’ll be in the next 
room. Look here, Miss Porter. What about your gaolers? 
Do they keep bobbing in any old time of the day or—” 

“They took my dinner away an hour ago. They’re not a 
bit likely to come in again till morning.” 

“Then I’ll see if I can find your uncle straight away.” 

Paul opened the door and looked out into the dark 
corridor. He could see no one about. He crept silently 
to the door of the next bedroom. 

Here again, the key was on the outside. He unlocked the 
door and entered. 

Robert Porter lay stretched on the bed. He was still in 
the pyjamas which he had been wearing at Duke Street. 
His bruised and bleeding face bore evidence of the brutal 
treatment he had suffered. He was obviously ill; so ill 
that he paid no attention to his visitor. 

“You’ve been having a rough time, old chappie,” mur- 
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mured Paul. “I’m going to try to help you. Don’t make 
a noise, please. Can you manage to walk?” 
“No. You’ve done enough. Kill me if you—” 


“I’m a friend, Mr. Porter. I’m going to take you to 


Aileen.” 

“Aileen! Where is she?” 

“In the next room. Come on! See what you can do.” 

Aided by Paul’s strong arm, Porter managed to rise and 
slowly make his way to Aileen’s room. Here he collapsed 
on the bed, hardly conscious of the girl’s caresses. 

Paul slipped back, closed and locked the door of his room, 
then returned. He stood for a moment looking down on the 
sick man. This was an unforeseen complication. It was 
clearly hopeless to think of escaping from the house and 
taking Robert Porter along. 

He looked up to find Aileen’s troubled eyes fixed on him. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” she said softly. “I—I 
can’t leave him.” 


t F course you can’t! Paul’s voice was cheery. “In any 
case, I don’t think there’d be the slightest chance of 
getting away unnoticed. I guess these shutters are 

fastened on the outside. And there are dogs in the garden.” 

“Then why did you come?” cried Aileen. “Why did you 
put yourself into such danger?” É 
“You're forgetting our friend from Brixton,” said Paul. 
“If I can get word through to him, he'll bring the police. 
Then I think we should be able to barricade ourselves in 
this room and hold the fort until help comes.” 

“But how can you—” 5 

“There’s a telephone somewhere in the house. I’m going 
to find it.” Paul took a small revolver from one of his 
pockets and handed it to the gin, “You’d better lock the 
door behind me. If I get back I’ll knock three times. — 
Ld ara, you ought to be able to keep anyone out with 
that. 

Opening the door again he transferred the key to the 
inside. Aileen watched him breathlessly. 

“You'll be—careful,” she gasped. 

“Sure!” grinned Paul. “That’s my job.” 

He closed the door behind him and limped back along 
the dark corridor. Probably the telephone would be some- 
where in the hall. He would have to go down. 

Fully realizing that discovery now meant death to them 
all, he crept slowly dows the stairs testing each one before 
putting his weight on it. The murmur of voices still came 
from behind one of the doors opening off the hall. 

He reached the bottom of the stairs and looked eagerly 
around. 

In a moment he saw the telephone. 
table just outside that dangerous door. 

Pulling his own revolver from his ragged clothes, Paul 
stole across the hall, the gun ready for instant action. 

He reached the telephone and lifted the receiver. 

“Aye you there, old chappie?” he whispered tensely. 
“Are you there? Get Dransfield as quickly as possible. 
Are you there? Are you—” 

The door beside him opened suddenly, and a man ap- 
peared. He saw Paul at once and shouted. Paul’s revolver 
spat. The man staggered back. 

Turning swiftly, Paul ran up the stairs, as more men 
came tumbling into the hall. He limped along the corridor 
and knocked on the bedroom door. It was opened at once. 
He had just time to lock it again before his pursuers ar- 
rived. 

“Quick! Help me with this!” he said, grasping one end 

of the large wardrobe, 

“Did you—do it?” gasped Aileen as they dragged the 
wardrobe against the door. 

“I don’t know,” said Paul. 
Whether it was heard—” 

The door was shaking under the vigorous onslaught of 
several shoulders. A crash came from the next room. Sud- 
denly all the noise stopped, and Smith’s voice was heard, 
cold and velvety as always. 

“Hello, you inside!” it said. 

“Hello yourself!” said Paul. A conversation now would 
suit him better than action. Every moment of delay might 
be valuable. “What do you want?” 

“What on earth do you think you’re doing?” asked Smith. 

“Just settling down for the night, old chappie.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Grendon, is it? I wondered if it might be 
as soon as I saw that you'd got Porter in with you. Don’t 
overlook much, do you?” 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“How did you get into the house?” 

“You don’t expect me to tell you that, do you?” 


It stood on a small 


“I got a message though. 
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“Perhaps not.” Smith’s voice was very silky. “But 
you’re in a bit of a hole now, aren’t you?” f 

“On the contrary, it’s a very comfortable room.” 

“Rather absurd of you to think that you can prevent 
us from breaking this door down.” 

“Perhaps not quite so absurd as you think,” laughed 
Paul. “I’ve got a very excellent bomb here—three, in 
fact. And after I’ve shot everybody I can, I’ll throw—” 

“I see,” said Smith slowly. “Perhaps that does require 
thinking about.” 

In point of fact Mr. Smith was rather worried. He didn’t 
think he was being bluffed. The situation might be quite 
good—or very much the reverse. All depended on whether 
Paul Grendon had managed to get his phone message 
through. 

_ It would be easy to discover this. Smith hurried down 
into the hall and went to the telephone. 

The receiver lay where Paul had dropped it. 
The line was dead. He rang Exchange. 

“Can I have that number again, please?” he asked. 

“Which number?” growled Exchange, annoyed at being 
disturbed. 

“The one I’ve just been connected to.” 

_ “Mistake somewhere. No call has come through on this 
line, sir. What number is it you want?” 

“Im sorry,” Smith smiled evilly. “The mistake is mine. 
London—City 0462, please.” 

While waiting for the connection to be made, he turned 
to one of his men. 

“We were just in time evidently,” he chuckled. “Gren- 
don didn’t get through. But in all probability, Downes 
is somewhere around, waiting for him. If he doesn’t turn 
up within a certain time, Downes will phone the police 
himself. You’d better get out the car, run straight along 
to the main Ipswich road and cut every telephone wire 
there is. Then come back and search for Downes. Un- 
derstand?” 

“Sure!” 

“And don’t waste any time.” 

Exchange announced that the call was through and a 
moment later Smith was talking to The Owl. 

“Mr. Dawn has called. Dropped in quite unexpectedly. 
I’ve persuaded him to stay until you come.” 

“Splendid!” There was a momentary hesitation in 
The Owl’s voice. “Has he communicated with his firm?” 

“I’m quite sure he hasn’t. He was going to telephone, 
but he—he changed his mind.” 

“I see! I'll come down straight away. I think you’d 
better arrange for the shipping facilities—just in case.” 

“TIl attend to that at once.” Smith hung up the re- 
ceiver, and stood for a moment gazing at his men with 
narrowed eyes. “The Owl is coming,” he said tersely. 
“Pete and Jerry! Get the submarine up. The rest of 
you scout round and find plenty of straw and brown paper. 
We’ll smoke those rats upstairs out of their hole.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Wee: Paul Grendon’s appeal ringing in his ears, 


He listened. 


Henry Downes stumbled from the copse. 
Get Dransfield! What good was that? The shout 
and the revolver shot were clear indications that 
Paul had been caught. Get Dransfield! It was now far too 
late for the police to help. But—it was the only thing to do. 

Groaning in his haste, he crashed through the blackness, 
scratching himself with thorns, stumbling over projecting 
roots. He could not see his way; and this was no time for 
caution. He had the nightmare thought that he never 
would escape from the clinging undergrowth. But eventu- 
ally he reached the road. 

He stood for a moment listening. No sound came from 
the direction of Eldon Grange. Apparently the whole world 
still slept undisturbed. 

The nearest phone would be at Fairbridge. The quick- 
est way to Fairbridge was by the footpath through the 
fields. After a last frenzied glance toward the hidden 
house, Henry ran swiftly down the road toward the stile. 

Almost immediately he saw a beam in the sky, moving 
slowly across. Realizing that it came from the headlights 
of a car, he dived for the hedge. 

He was only just in time. The car swept rapidly past. 
He couldn’t see the occupants. Was Smith escaping after 
killing his prisoners? 

At least there was a chance of preventing this—if he 
could get to the telephone in time. He noted the number of 
the car and hurried on after it. 

He was breathless when he emerged from the fields on to 
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the road near Fairbridge. He stumbled into the village. 
A public call box was outside the Post Office. 

e rang frantically and lifted the receiver. As soon 
as he put it to his ear, a dreadful suspicion flashed across 
his mind. And when his repeated ringing brought no reply, 
the suspicion was confirmed. The line was completely dead. 
The wires had been cut. 

_ Emerging from the box, he stood for a moment hesitat- 
ing. He remembered noticing the wires yesterday when 
he and Paul had changed their clothes in the plantation. 
There was only the one telephone in Fairbridge. The next 
would be at the tiny village two miles back along the road. 

He set off running again. Hardly had he passed the first 
bend, when he saw the lights of a car again. Once more 
he dived behind a convenient hedge. The car was approach- 
ing slowly from the direction of Ipswich. It was swerving 
about in the road. And Henry realized with an unpleas- 
ant shock that it was searching for something. 

He crouched lower behind the hedge. As the car went 
slowly past he saw its number. It was the car that had 
driven away from Eldon Grange. He knew what had 
happened. It had travelled swiftly several miles down the 
road so that the telephone wires could be cut. And now it 
had returned—to search for him! 

What should he do now? In all probability he would not 
find an intact telephone for five or six miles. If he ran on 
the road the car would be sure to find him eventually. His 
only hope was to make his way through the fields. 

All that distance! Through unknown country, on a dark 
moonless night! Henry knew that it would take him hours. 
Hours—when every minute counted! 

And another idea suddenly occurred to him. Smith evi- 
dently had not left Eldon Grange. He was still there, with 
his company of murderers, perhaps waiting for the sub- 
marine to be raised, thinking themselves safe because 
Henry could do nothing. à , 

Do nothing? With a revolver and three high-explosive 
bombs in his pocket! Do nothing? God! Henry swore to 
himself as he turned abruptly and dashed back across the 
fields. Do nothing! He’d show the evil swine! ... 

Fully convinced that Aileen and Paul were dead by now, 
he had lost all sense of proportion. For the second time in 
his life he was seeing red. He was too late to help his 
friends, he told himself as he stumbled along, sobbing and 
breathless. But at least he would exact a terrible vengence. 

He must not be seen by the searching car. When he 
veached the road to the Grange he kept behind the hedge 
and hurried forward, trying to make as little noise as 
possible. : HM p 

A vague idea was fermenting in his feverish brain. He 
remembered Paul Grendon’s plan of reaching the garden by 
swimming across the inlet. He also remembered that last 
resource—of blasting a way into the house by means of the 
bombs, 

He had reached the branch of the road when he heard 
a car approaching. Dropping flat behind a bush, he hugged 
the ground, trusting that the blazing headlights would not 
discover him. The car whizzed past without hesitation. 
Raising his head he saw that it was not the one which had 
been searching for him. 


OULD it be the police? He watched the car approach 
the front gate of the house and stop. A man came out 
and, after a word with the occupants, opened the gate. 

The car passed through. It occurred to Henry that The Owl 
had come to gloat over his success. 

The possibility spurred him to greater haste. He ran 
forward to the wall round the garden. Untying his parcel 
of poisoned meat, he threw the portions over the wall. He 
could hear faint scuffling movements in the garden beyond, 
and an occasional growl. A wild delight surged through 
him at the thought that the dogs had found the meat. 

As he crept swiftly along the wall toward the water 
edge, he realized that there was something doing in Eldon 
Grange. There were lights about, and vague sounds of 
movement. Occasionally he heard a whistle. 

When he reached the shore he saw the reason for the 
activity. The water was no longer formless, hidden in the 
black shroud of night. The darkness was pricked by several 
pin-points of light which glinted on wet smooth metal. 

The submarine was just breaking surface! 

As Henry watched, a bright light sprang up on the 
vessel, disclosing the expanse of deck still awash. The 
hatch to the conning tower opened and a man in a diver’s 
suit climbed out. j 

So this was the idea! This was how The Owl and Smith 
were going to escape! Not so long as Henry was alive! He 
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stepped into the water. Paddling through it, he reached 
the shore at the other side of the wall, and ran toward the 
submarine. As he drew near it, he pulled one of the bombs 
from his pocket, 

Careless as to whether he was seen or not, he waited 
until he was close to the gray sinister vessel. Then, extri- 
gating the safety pin, he tossed the bomb through the open 

atch. 

There was a moment of tension. Then a dull muffled 
roar. The lig! ts on the submarine went out. Henry could 
not see it sink. But he could hear the gurgle of the water 
as it poured into the conning tower, and he laughed aloud 
in wild exultation. 

Footsteps came running. He dodged through the shrub- 
bery. Somewhere a dog was howling, but he ignored it. 
He was in the garden of Eldon Grange now, revolver in 
one hand, another bomb ready in the other. Heaven help 
anyone who blocked his path! 

Twisting and turning, he zig-zagged through the garden 
toward the house. He reached the broad level terrace in 
front of it. Two cars were parked near the door. This 
stood open, and Henry could see the figure of a man sil- 
houetted against the light in the hall. 

He withdrew the pin on the second bomb and tossed it 
into the doorway. There was a blaze of light, a terrific 
crash, and the front of the house seemed to crumple into 
ruins. 

Then a quick footstep sounded behind him, 
descended with terrific force on his head. 

He passed out... . 


CHAPTER XXVII 


EHIND their barricade in the bedroom at Eldon 
B Grange, Paul Grendon and Aileen Porter waited, look- 
ing at one another in silence, wondering what was 
going to happen. They knew enough of Smith to be 
certain that he would evolve some plan for dealing with the 
situation. 

“He’ll be sure to get us somehow, won’t he?” murmured 
Aileen at last. 

“If he has time,” agreed Paul. “It all depends on whether 
Henry got my message. If he did, we should be able to hold 
out until he brings the police.” 

He broke off at a shuffling sound in the corridor outside. 
The next moment a streak of light appeared under the door 
and a strong smell of burning wafted into the room. 

“They’re trying to smoke us out,” he said, laying a hand 
on Aileen’s shoulder. “It’s going to be rather unpleasant, 
I’m afraid. There’s some water here, isn’t there?” 

“In a jug on the wash-stand.” 

“Good. Let’s tear some strips from the sheets, soak them, 
and fasten them round our mouths. You'd better attend to 
Uncle Bob, too.” 

The glow under the door increased. Occasionally a yellow 
flame would travel through the narrow space and lick at 
the wardrobe. The smoke in the room grew denser, making 
them cough in spite of their improvised respirators. 

With his revolver Paul broke the window, knocking the 
glass away completely. But this did not improve the situa- 
tion much. The shutters outside fitted closely. They were 
steel and he could not move them. The smoke grew thicker, 
burning their eyes, choking them. 

“If this goes on much longer,” he whispered, “we shall 
have to make a dash for it.” 

In despairing silence now they fought against the, acrid 
asphyxiating cloud. They had almost reached the limit of 
human endurance. Coughing and spluttering, Paul drew one 
of the bombs from his pocket. As he fingered the safety- 
pin, a sibilant hissing sound filled the room. 

“My God!” he muttered. “The Owl’s poison gas! Pd 
forgotten——” 

e dropped to the floor. Aileen collapsed beside him. A 
moment later the door crashed open and the wardrobe over- 
turned. A light flashed into the room. 

“That’s good!” said a harsh voice. “Hold your breath, 
and collect the bombs if they really have any. Guns as well. 
You needn’t bother about fastening them. They’ll be dead in 
a minute.” 

A man advanced into the light of the torch and took 
Paul’s revolver and the bombs. He searched Aileen and 
Robert Porter without result. 

“Okay, Boss,” he said. 

Someone struck a match and lit the lamp. 

Paul and Aileen, recovering from the temporary effect of 
the deadly gas, saw that they were caught. The corridor 
outside was filled with men. Just inside the door stood 
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an evil-looking creature holding a sub-machine gun trained 
on them. Beside him was a stranger. 

This man was dressed in a dark suit with clerical collar. 
There was a very faint resemblance in his features to Jonas 
Hardaker. 

“Well, well, Grendon!” he said. “You keep popping up.” 

Paul knew that he was face to face with The Owl for the 
last time. And it seemed that The Owl had won—unless he 
could be kept in conversation until Henry arrived with the 
police. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 
priately dressed.” 

“For what?” 

“Your funeral, old chappie.” 

The Owl smiled grimly. “In a few moments,” he said, 
“this machine gun will talk to you much more effectively 
than I can. Before that, I’d like to know which of my men 
has ratted. How did you get in here?” 

“I came with the coal.” Paul sat up, gently rubbing his 
ankle. “Sprained my ankle doing so.” 

“Where’s your draper friend?” 

“Hes gone for the police. They’ll be ever so pleased to 
see you.” Paul was still playing for time. “I suppose 
you’d like to know how I discovered Eldon Grange?” 

“I should very much like to know, but I’m afraid I haven’t 
time to wait.” 

The Owl turned his head suddenly as the muffled roar of 
an explosion split the silence of the night. 

“What’s that?” he asked shortly. “See about it.” 

Two of the men in the corridor hurried away. There was 
a tense silence until they returned. 

“The submarine, Boss!” gasped one of them. “She’s sunk! 
Ginger says a bomb——” 

“Good old Henry!” said Paul. 
job of a thing when he——” 

“See that the cars are all filled up with petrol,” snapped 
The Owl. “We’ll have to get away in them.” 

A trace of anxiety was showing in his face as he turned 
back to the prisoners. 

“Im afraid I must leave you now,” he said hurriedly. 
“But this time, Grendon, I’ll make sure that you don’t 
follow.” 

you haven’t made sure of the bonds, have you, old chap- 
pie? 

“Not yet. But they'll keep. You won’t.” 

The Owl made a signal to the machine gunner. At this 
moment a terrific explosion shook the house, and the men 
in the doorway were almost thrown from their feet. 

“Good old Henry!” repeated Paul. He was still caressing 
the sprained ankle. “He’s at it again!” 

The Owl’s face was contorted with rage. 

“Shoot, damn you, shoot!” he cried. 


“Im glad to see you’ve come appro- 


“He does make a proper 


HE man with the machine gun had been thrown off his 

| balance when the house shook. Recovering, he trained 

the gun again on the prisoners, and his fingers closed 
round the trigger. 

Paul acted so quickly that his movements could hardly be 
observed. ‘Fhe small pin-fire revolver, which had been se- 
creted in his sock, appeared in his hand as though by 
magic. Two shots rang out in rapid succession. The ma- 
chine gun belched flame toward the ceiling for a second, 
then clattered to the floor as it slipped from the nerveless 
fingers of the man who had held it. 

A small round hole had appeared in the centre of The 
Owl’s forehead. The rage died from his face, leaving an 
expression of acute surprise. He slowly toppled backwards 
and fell across the doorway. 

The men in the corridor raised their guns. A hubbub 
broke out beyond them. Revolvers cracked viciously, and 
there were shouts of “Police!” 

As they turned in confusion to see what was happening, 
Paul sprang to his feet. Snatching the machine gun from 
the floor, he trained it on the corridor. 

“Put your hands up!” he cried. “The game’s over!” 

There was a scurry of feet, and police crowded along 
from the top of the stairs. A moment later Dransfield 
strode into the room. 

“Hello, Jim!” said Paul, swaying unsteadily. “Punctual as 
usual!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


MITH and those of his men who were alive had been 
taken away before Henry was found. He was lying 
on his face in the garden, unconscious, with a large 
wound at the back of his head. 

They carried him into the house and laid him on a 
settee in the hall. Aileen took charge of him, fussing 
round with hot water and bandages. 

“The little chap saved the situation,” murmured Paul, 
looking down affectionately at the pale dirty face. “If he 
hadn’t got word through to you: n 

“He didn’t,” said Dransfield. 

“Then how did you r 

The Inspector grinned, pulling at his heavy mustache. 
a “I did a little planning on my own, Paul,” he confessed. 
“After you’d told me about your success in listening in, 
it occurred to me that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to have 
a man on the telephone exchange at Ipswich. I’ve had 
one listening all the time. He overheard Smith telling 
The Owl that you were caught, and The Owl’s decision 
to come down straightaway. He phoned me at once.” 

They went upstairs to the bedroom. The body of The 
Owl still lay across the door. 

“Sorry I couldn’t hand him over to you, Jim.” Paul 
stood looking down at the dead man with a certain respect. 
“But you know how it was.” 

“Yes,” agreed Dransfield. 
where he is than behind bars.” 

Robert Porter was lying motionless on the bed. His 
eyes were closed, but he opened them as Paul and Drans- 
field approached. 

“lina ,Owl—is dead?” he asked feebly. 

es 


“Then I would like to tell you—I would like to confess. 
This trouble has all been due to me.” 

“Don’t worry about that now, old chappie. 
you are——” 

“I want to get it off my mind.” Porter moved uneasily 
on the bed. “That burglary a year ago was faked. I’d 
stolen the bonds before that. Stolen them and left forged 
copies in the safe. I arranged with Wilson to fake a 
burglary, and to destroy the forged bonds as soon as they 
were in his possession. He told me that he had done so. 
Instead, as you know, he hid them, probably intending 
to blackmail me later. 

“When you found them, I felt that I had to do some- 
thing. If The Owl had discovered that they were forgeries, 
he would have killed us all. And so I z 

“You took them away and destroyed them?” 

“Yes. I daren’t tell anyone. Yesterday, when Smith 
tortured me, I wouldn’t tell him. But I’m glad to tell 
you now, and I—I’ll be glad to take my punishment. .. .” 

Porter’s voice trailed away into silence. 

Paul nudged Dransfield and drew him aside. 

“The poor devil’s suffered enough,” he murmured. 
he’ll have to take his trial, I suppose?” 

“I’m afraid he will.” 

“The little lady’ll be very cut up. No need to tell her 
about it just now, is there?” 

“None at all,” agreed Dransfield. “Crimes! To think 
that we’ve had all this bother over some bonds that 
weren’t!” 

They went downstairs again. In the hall, they found 
that Henry was just recovering, while Aileen leaned 
over him anxiously. 

“You haven’t tried his special method of bringing people 
round, have you?” asked Paul. 

Aileen turned to him quite seriously. 

“I’ve heard you say something about that before,” she 
said. “What is it?” 

“Well, when you were drugged he tried a rather curi- 
ous way of awakening you.” 

ék, o on.” 

“Remember how the Sleeping Beauty was awakened?” 

Aileen flushed. Then, defiantly, she gathered Henry’s 
head into her arms and pressed her lips to hig. 

He opened his eyes. An incredulous wonder sprang up 
in them. 

“Aileen!” he whispered. “Thank God! 
you-——” A 

“I love you, Henry!” she murmured. 

He closed his eyes again happily. 





“The wires were cut.” 





“And perhaps he’s safer 


Wait unti! 


“But 


Are you—are 
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